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A DISCOURSE, 
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®. B. K. 


ON THEIR ANNIVERSARY, THE DAY AFTER COMMENCEMENT AT 
CAMBRIDGE, AUGUST 30, 1810. 


By one of its Members. 


fMr. WitLtr1am Tupor, unexpectedly called to embark for England, 
just before the anniversary of the society, was induced by his re- 
spect for those who appointed him to leave his discourse at their 
disposal. They have consented to its publication in the Anthology ; 
and thus have expressed their regard for the author, and a sense of 
the merit of the performance, which we presume no one who reads 
it will think undeserved. We publish it with a pleasure impaired 


only by our regret for the absence of the author, now on his passage ; 
and in the language of Horace, pray 


Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 

Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, praeter lapyga ; 

Navis, quae tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium finibus Atticis, 

Reddas incolumem ! Ep. ANTH. | 


'E'ue ambition of appearing before you, my friends, on this 
occasion, has been attended with more difficulties than I had 
apprehended. The attention is not directed by custom or in- 
junction to any particular class of subjects. The few prece- 


dents furnished by our society, are only insulated objects in 
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the wide expanse of literature, that induce hesitation which to 
follow. Without fatiguing you by dwelling on these previous 
obstacles, I now solicit your indulgence to a few general re- 
marks on the state of learning in some countries of Europe : 
and for some observations on its condition among ourselves, 
and on the circumstances peculiar to our situation, that excite 
our fears and our hopes for the future. 

The fourteenth century was rendered memorable by the re- 
vival of learning in Italy, where the streams of knowledge 
again burst forth, after being concealed by centuries of igno- 
rance and barbarity ; as certain rivers sink into the earth, 
leaving it barren and desolate, to reappear in another region 
which they vivify and adorn. It was by the patronage of the 
Medici, and other illustrious citizens of Tuscany, that some 
Greeks from Constantinople, who still retained a glimmering 
of the philosophy of their ancestors, were brought to the free 
cities of Italy to found schools of philosophy and language ; 
and to aid that spirit of research, which gradually brought to 
light all the treasures of antiquity. Zeal for these new disco- 
veries soon became a predominant passion : Homer, Virgil 
and Horace, Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, were now the rich 
mines that were earnestly examined ; and their precious metal, 
which time could not injure, was again brought into currency 
among the learned. Books were made, and reputations esta- 
blished from the lawful pillage of their works. So the modern 
inhabitants of Rome, from the magnificent edifices of ancient 
architecture, derived the well-prepared materials, with which 
they have constructed palaces and edifices innumerable: still 
those majestick piles remain monuments of solitary, unequal- 
led grandeur, amid the elegant, the convenient, but the dimi- 
nutive structures around them. 

Poetry and commentaries on the classick authors were the first 
results of this new excitement of the mind. Philosophy was 
indeed pursued with avidity ; the disciples of the two schools 
of Aristotle and Plato were often opposed to each other with 
such warmth and zeal, that their fondness for wisdom rather 
resembled the passion of a lover than the attachment of a 
friend. The teachcrs of philosophy were tolerated in the ec- 
clesiastical state ; but sufficient precautions were used to pre- 
vent their doctrines from proceeding any further than theory. 
The variety of small, free states, the very peculiar construc- 
tion of the papal power, cccasioned great proficience in the 
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science of politicks. The number and variety of events of 
which Italy became the theatre, produced copious additions to 
history. The fine arts were cultivated by genius, and protect- 
ed by power. In architecture, sculpture and painting, Italy 
became the admiration of the world. In the former of these 
arts, if inferiour tothe ancient models in simplicity of design 
and grandeur of effect, she was superiour in the science and 
combination of some of its principles ; in painting she proba- 
bly excelled them; if she failed in sculpture, she could retire 
among the crowd of all nations, who during twenty-two centu- 
ries, have acknowledged the Venus, the Laocoon, and the 
Apollo, to be, like the Iliad, inimitable. 

Italy, among modern nations, holds the second rank in poe- 
try ; in history has respectable claims ; in moral philosophy 
has done nothing ; in natural philosophy, or what have re- 
cently been called the physical sciences, can boast of many il- 
Justrious names. The cultivation of these is some compen- 
sation for her decline in literature. Every city of any emi- 
nence in Italy had its academies of belles lettres, of the fine 
arts, and of the sciences ; the glory of the two former has 
passed its meridian, while that of the latter is increasing. 
This decline has long been noticed ; still it should be remem- 
bered, that no other nation within the same period can pro- 
duce two authors who have attained greater celebrity in dra- 
matick writing, than Metastasio and Alfieri. 

From Italy were taken many of the seeds which have since 
produced such vigorous fruits in other parts of Europe. It 
has been remarked, that all the fame which Greece and Rome 
derived from their poets, orators, philosophers and artists, was 
confined in both those nations to a space of about five hun- 
dred years. Italy has nearly reached this term, since Pe- 
trarch, Dante and Boccaccio first elevated and refined her lan- 
guage. Whether it be inherent in human affairs, that nations 
should have their process of growth and decrepitude, like indi- 
viduals, that they should emerge from obscurity, shine for a 
period, and then be known only in history, is a curious sub- 
ject for meditation. The annals of antiquity are entirely in 
the affirmative. Common observers will be often struck in 
many parts of Italy with the gradual progress of decay in out- 
ward objects ; philosophick ones will trace the same opera- 
tion in its moral state. Should the present situation of Eu- 
rope become permanent, and the power of France be confirm- 
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ed, for obvious reasons the loss of the Italian as a living lan- 
guage may be not very distant. 

France was the next among modern nations that acquired 
literary and scientifick distinction. From Italy she received 
the first impulse; but owing to the powerful influence of 
Charies V. the early age of ber literature was much affected 
by that of Spain, which was itself strongly tinctured with that 
of the Moors. ‘This was soon effaced, and left no traces, ex- 
cept in the antiquated romances and poetry of those times. 
A better taste succeeded, which was gradually improved, till 
the glory of French literature reached its zenith under the 
ambitious reign of Louis XIV. Fenelon and Bossuet, Cor- 
neille, Racine, Boileau, Motiere, are only a part of those cha- 
racters, iliustrious for both genius and virtue, who made this 
period one of the brightest in history. Perhaps there is no 
rashness in Saying, that the satires of Boileau, the tragedies of 
Racine, the Tartuffe of Moliere, the provincial letters of Pas- 
cal, and the Telemachus of Fenelon, are in their dilferent 
kinds the most perfect models that the world can show ; and 
these alone would claim very high distinction for any nation. 
That country is not only indebted to these and other individu- 
als, but to some privileged societies ; among which the Bene- 
dictines must certainly be enumerated, who, in their laborious 
researches into antiquity, have collected and compiled so many 
valuabie materials forthe learned world. Her academy of in- 
scriptions and belies lettres, and that known by the name of the 
French academy, have distinguished themseives beyond all si- 
milar institutions. 

The pretensions of France to eloquence are confined to the 
pulpit and the bar. In the former, the superiority she claims 
is mainly owing to some distinguished prelates. In this 
number Bossuct, though surpassed in elegance of style by 
some of his rivals, though at times negligent and declamato- 
ry, produced some of those sublime passages, that thrill the 
blood of the hearer, and which (if the expression will be suf- 
fered) seem with invisible, instant power, to grasp the very 
hearts of men. 

In poetry she holds the third place ; and what is very re- 
markable, has never furnished an epick poem, which can even 
aspire to the second rank. Her theatre is the first in the 
world, uniting to the severe simplicity of the Greek drama- 
tick rules, the modern refinement of manners, and delicate 
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and deep observance of character. In history she must cede 
to her great rival, though it should in justice be recollected, 
that Voltaire’s Age of Louis XIV. preceded some of the most 
admired English works. She was once among the foremost 
in cultivating the study of the classicks, but for a considera- 
ble period, even before the revolution, had greatly receded. In 
the fine arts she is eminent, though, with the exception of 
Poussin and a few others, she has been degraded by a local, 
national manner, and never sought or never found that sublime 
generalizing of character, the dcaw ideal of the Greeks, which 
is alone worthy of the higher branches of the arts. In the 
art of war and those connected with it, she has generally held 
a pernicious pre-eminence. In all the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences, she has occupied a distinguished place, in many 
of them the first. In moral science she has possessed at in- 
tervals some illustrious writers, but the genius of her institu- 
tions was averse from excellence in this department. 

The very different character and effects of her literary ef- 
forts would perhaps be found to be influenced by the same 
causes, that have made France fail, at different epochs of her 
history, in establishing a limited monarchy, and the advantage 
of a free government. The nation had many deep and pro- 
found thinkers ; it had many of those elevated minds, who 
meditated like the citizens of a free country. Yet these were 
always overruled, and either forced into subserviency to the 
nature of the government, or condemned to a prudent silence. 

The throne and the church were both undermined, while the 
structure and foundation still seemed to be uninjured. A re- 
markable contrast gradually appeared between the institutions 
of former ages, and the progress of opinion and feeling in all 
parts of Europe. There was no freedom of discussion in 
most countries of the continent, and yet the most unbounded 
license ; a thousand doctrines, forbidden by the law, were suf- 
fered by the government ; a free, grave examination was not 
permitted, but the wildest notions were circulated with the 
most indecent levity. The bold but temperate investigation 
of truth could not obtain an tinfirimatur ; yet rash, specula- 
tive opinions were universally circulated and eagerly read, un- 
der the fiction in the title page, of being printed in a foreign 
country. All the different authorities were obstinate in oppos- 
ing any excision of excrescences, which accident or weakness 
in successive ages had caused, and supinely indifferent at the 
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persevering, insidious assaults directed against the roots and 
body of the system. What a lesson was here afforded to go- 
vernments, which, in the pride and corruption of power, resist 
all attempts to reform evils, that shock the common sense of 
mankind. 

The consequences of this state of things are evident in 
most of the writings published in France, for thirty years pre- 
ceding the revolution ; in almost all works relating to go- 
vernment, religion and morals ; in whatever pertains to the 
civil, religious, and political constitution of society. Many 
powerful and ardent minds wrote at that time, and being de- 
barred the freedom of rational discussion, they insinuated 
their opinions under the veil of pleasantry ; and the gravest 
subjects were treated with a sort of epigrammatick smartness. 
Wit usurped the place of argument. The impatience under 
uneasy constraint in proud and enlightened spirits, led them, 
in desperately wishing to remove evils from the surface, to 
prepare a mine in the very centre, whose explosion threw the 
whole system into ruins. 

The fever of the revolution was virulent and contagious. 
The minds of men became disordered, and the literature of 
every nation was Infected. France herself witnessed the ex- 
treme of licentiousness. The temporary freedom of the 
press was made subservient to irreligious and democratical 
fanaticism, which only caused destruction. The darkness of 
the night during the eruption of a volcano, adds to the gran- 
deur, the horrour, and the anxiety of the scene ; but return- 
ing day, when the lava is cool, discovers only frightful devas- 
tation, in which the fairest fields, as well as the barren spots, 
have been involved in common desolation. 

The inquisitorial severity by which the press is now re- 
stricted in I'rance, the discouragement of all liberality in dis- 
cussion, the check given to history, to moral philosophy, to all 
objects of political science, will eventually reduce that coun- 
try to a level with the most degraded nations in Europe. For 
the Muses take no part in the bickerings of their votaries 
here, but are united in affection, and will not endure separa- 
tion ; if tyranny oppresses and puts one of them to flight, the 
rest of the celestial group soon follow their persecuted sister. 
If the present system becomes fixed, France will return to the 
point she started from three centuries ago ; and her future 
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contributions to the general stock of knowledge will dwindle 
into insignificance. 

England, like France, had her universities, where crowds of 
professors and scholars were bewildered by the jargon of scho- 
lastick philosophy, before the revival of letters, and the re- 
formation of religion, introduced sounder learning, and ra- 
tional theology. England too received from Italy the first 
sparks of that sacred fire, which afterwards shed a greater lus- 
tre, and diffused a more genial heat under her northern sky, 
than it had done in the Elysian country whence it was derived. 
England like France had produced some illustrious men, 
whose genius shone the brighter, as the age in which they 
lived was darker. Still the progress was slow to the Augus- 
tan age of Britain, which commenced later than that of France, 
though it was partly contemporary, as the decline of Louis was 
precipitated by the glory of Anne. 

In England less has been done by societies than by indivi- 
duals ; it was rather by the judgment of the publick, than by 
the patronage of royalty, that the love of learning was excited 
and encouraged. Hence a more general appearance of inde- 
pendence may be perceived, than can be discerned in the lite- 
rary annals of either France or Italy. As few personal obli- 
rations were incurred, less flattery and subserviency to the 
prejudices of power are to be observed. Discussion and exa- 
mination, being carried on without fear, resorted to argument 
and dispassionate reasoning to promote truth, rather than to 
virulent satire, and the dangerous weapons of wit and sar- 
casm. This different influence of the two governments produc- 
ed very striking consequences, which may be traced through 
the whole character of their literature, and perhaps in most of 
their social relations. 

In poetry, England holds the first rank. On every branch 
of this art she has borne more luxuriant fruit than any’ other 
nation ; and some which have been prolifick in that country, 
have been barren in every other. In the drama she must be 
assigned the second place; yet she would not exchange this 
rank for the first, if with it she was obliged to cede her Shake- 
speare. Other claims she may hear disputed with some de- 
eree of indifference, conscious that if all other combatants be 
vanquished, she has still a champion left, who is wholly beyond 
the presumption of any rivalship. When he is attacked (for 
those who could not understand his language have assailed his 
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fame,) she may be excused for preserving an insolent silence, 
or may repel every new critick by inquiring what is the pre- 
sent number of the editions. 

In the fine arts she has been surpassed by the schools of se- 
veral other nations ; and many of the artists who have added to 
her fame have been natives of other countries. Much wealth 
has been devoted to this pursuit; but the productions have 
been too much locked up by those who paid for them ; or 
they have consisted of portraits, which, except in cases of the 
rare merit of the artist, have commonly mounted to the rar. 
ret, when those whom they resembled descended to the tomb. 
The study of the classicks has been always pursued with avi- 
dity, and a very considerable portion of time devoted to them 
in all their schools and universities. No other nation, it is 
worthy of remark, can boast of a more complete collection of 
translations of the ancient writers, some of which approach 
very near to perfection. 

In the eloquence of the pulpit, Britain has been inferiour to 
France, so far as it consists in powerful appeals to the passions, 
or pathetick movements of the feelings. With the exception 
of some modern specimens of legal eloquence, she has no re- 
corded pleadings that can compare with those of D’Agues- 
seau and Patru. In parliamentary eloquence England has no 
rival; when the subject is even mentioned, the echoes of the 
debates yet vibrate on the ear, in which Chatham, Burke, Pitt 
and Fox discussed the policy of states, the conduct of wars, or 
the claims of humanity, in every portion of the globe. 

In history, whether of her own or other countries, she has 
produced the most finished models of modern times. The his- 
tory of ancient nations may be made pleasing as a narration of 
events, and useful to inculcate lessons of morality on youthful 
minds, without being written in a philosophick spirit. But to 
make it valuable or interesting to men, the historian must be 
free, must ahimadvert upon events, their causes and conse- 
quences, must distribute praise and censure without regard to 
station or party, and must in some measure repair the injus- 
tice of Fortune, and reverse the erroneous judgment of man- 
kind ; he must change the lights and shadows of fame; and 
while the base, the sordid, and the unprincipled, are stript of 
the prostituted honours with which flattery or fear has arrayed 
them, he must place the oaken or the laurel chaplet where it 
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was merited ; he, in fine, must erect those statues fost mortem, 
which posterity will venerate. 

In her school of moral philosophy, she is superiour to all 
other nations : to the nations of antiquity, because the mora- 
lity of her philosophers has been imbued with the Civine spirit 
of Christianity ; to modern nations, because, unawed by the 
church or the state, they were not obliged to disguise truth in 
the garb of fiction, or give reason the mask of satire. In curious 
speculations, ingenious minute researches, which are the mere 
amusements of genius, she has not been idle ; but it is in the 
general application of learning, it is for its noblest uses, that 
she has been conspicuous ; in developing the powers of the 
human mind, in eliciting talent, by calling it into action 
wherever it is found, in refining and multiplying the interests 
of society, in elevating the dignity of man. 

This very superficial view of learning and its results, in 
some nations of Europe, has been too far extended to allow 
me to draw those general conclusions which I contemplated. 
I must hasten to employ the few moments, in which I can pre- 
sume on your indulgence, in the co:mpletion of my intentions. 
Having thus glanced at some European regions, let me return 
to dwell awhile on our prospects at home; and leaving the 
past and the present, offer a few thoughts on our future ex- 
pectations. The ficlds we have explored in the realms of 
learning, like the fields we have enclosed from the domain of 
the forest, seem only an indentation on the border, when com- 
pared with the immensity of both. What we have done, is 
rather indicative of the vigour of enterprize, and the necessity 
of immediate production, than of ambition of careful, curious 
cultivation, or solicitude for elegant, tasteful appearance. The 
first exertions have been made, and the first fruits gathered ; 
but what we have acquired is more owing to the spontaneous 
exuberance of nature, than to the skilful exertions of art. 

The books that were written were generally such, as the 
wants or the taste of the times demanded. Works of the- 
ology were, from the character of our colonial ancestors, and 
the habits they bequeathed to their descendants, for a long 
time the prevalent reading of the people. Zeal in most of 
these was more abundant than learning. It must be recol- 
lected, that the sparks which flew to this country were struck 
off when the temper of the age was strongly heated ; and they 


continued blazing here, long after the main body had become 
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cool. The opportunities to persevere were greater, and the 
inducements to waver from consistency less, than in the mo- 
ther country. Time and prosperity ameliorated this disposi- 
tion, and a love for other studies and other reading has since 
gained a sufficient degree of force. Yet even here it is not 
the want, but the unprofitable direction of talent, that is to be 
regretted. Ifthe acuteness and ability of Edwards and some 
others, are little known to the world, it is because they were 
wasted on metaphysical divinity. 

This topick suggests the reflection, that one of the most 
striking features of the present generation is a reaction in 
opinion respecting religion, which may be perceived in every 
nation. Incredulity towards former belief, blended witb deri- 
sion and detestation of ancient abuses, was rather the prevail- 
ing fashion, than the real sentiment, of the higher ranks in 
Europe, previous to the French revolution. The horrours 
and disasters of that event made the timid tremble, the incon- 
siderate pause ; and the altars of religion became again crowd- 
ed, to deplore the errours of the past, to make heartfelt vows 
for the future. ‘The vices of the last age were scoffiing and 
licentiousness, those of the present will be hypocrisy and fa- 
naticism. One very interesting proot of this fortunate return 
to ancient principles, is the institution of numerous societies, 
in Europe and this country, for the general distribution of the 
scriptures in all languages. Itis not within my sphere to dwell 
on the beneficent effects of these institutions in a religious 
point of view ; but it cannot escape the politician, that,wherever 
the Bible is generally read by the people, a reformation of reli- 
sion must follow, the spirit of protestantism be awakened ; 
and where that spirit is felt, experience has shewn that tyran- 
ny cannot long subsist. 

When the time arrived to devise systems of government, 
the necessary talents were not wanting. If what was done be 
not perfect, it is not the subject of any power at present exist- 
ing, who should venture to throw the gauntlet. There were 
obstacles to oppose, and feelings that must not have been irri- 
tated ; when these are known and considered, our admiration 
will be increased, that so much was effected. The govern- 
ment that was created fell on the nation mild and refreshing as 
the dew of heaven. The sciences of jurisprudence, of poli- 
ticks, of political economy, have not often been better under- 
stood in theory, and seldom applied with equal sagacity in 
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practice, with sounder knowledge and discrimination of what 
was urgent, what was desirable, what was feasible. If we are 
asked by Europeans, who are our statesmen who can pretend to 
rival theirs, we can refer to some names without much hesita- 
tion. But if it be a contest for superiority, we may at once 
mention Hamilton ; andif talent is estimated by skill in devis- 
ing, or ability in executing, or by the event,we may wait with as 
much calmness as patience, till they produce their champion. 

There have been speeches and harangues, that will support 
our claim to a respectable rank in the history of eloquence. 
In this departinent we seem destined, by the nature of our in- 
stitutions and established customs, to have every opportunity 
of attaining to excellence. Besides the oratory of the pulpit, 
the bar, and cur publick assemblies, we have innumerable oc- 
casional discourses. Eulogies of men, or of events, abound 
among us, as much as they did in the decline of the Roman 
empire, or in France during the age of Louis XIV. Perhaps 
this may be fortunate. In countries which have a volcanick 
appearance, the inhabitants live in continual dread of earth- 
quakes, if there are no open volcanoes, no orifices for the sub- 
terranean fire to explode. What would tend to produce 
commotion, if confined, may be drawn off in this way ; and 
though, judging from the past, there will be more smoke and 
ashes, than fire in these eruptions, such periodical discharges 
may prevent dangerous concussions. 

What has been done, was generally performed in the inter- 
vals of professional labours. We had not yet arrived at that 
state, when authors were either wanted, or could exist in that 
capacity alone. Belknap and Minot wrote history and bio- 
graphy rather for their posterity than their contemporaries ; 
for patronage, or, in other words, a demand for books, was 
even at so recent a period only beginning to exist. Frank- 
lin, who is most known to fame, made his discoveries in natu- 
ral philosophy, more by way of amusement, than from the 
ardent impulse of a regular experimentalist. He wrote his 
essays and maxims not for the sake of the composition, but 
for the use of the plainest portion of his fellow citizens. Be- 
sides we were supplied by another nation with ornameiits for 
the mind, as well as clothing for the person ; and we were 
_ therefore left to perform operations of a rude and grosser na- 
ture. Had we spoken a different language from any other 
people, there would have been more incitement to the culti- 
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vation of literature among ourselves. For a long period, if 
the expression will be allowed, we were only consumers. 

There are some obstacles to our progress in the cultivation 
of learning and the arts, which are peculiar to our situation 
and institutions. The first of these is the want of libraries, of 
galleries of paintings and statues, of foundations for the sup- 
port of learned men and eminent artists. Will not the accu- 
mulating weaith of an enlightened community remedy this 
evil? Will they not take something from the heap, ere it be 
scattered by their death, to erect permanent foundations for 
jearning ? Will they not appropriate what will not be missed 
by their heirs, but will be felt by their country, and attach re- 
collection to their names, long after all other traces of them 
shall be lost ? In a country animated by commerce, ennobled 
by freedom, the reputation of the Medici will not be handed 
down with increasing honours from age to age, without pro- 
voking gencrous emulation ! Very respectable institutions are 
in existence, that are worthy to be fostered. This university 
has long benefited the country ; let her sons be grateful for 
what they have received. Let them add to her respectability 
by the exertions of their talents, or the munificence of their 
endowments. A university should not only be a place of 
instruction for youth ; it should be a home to the cultivators 
of learning. In her shades they should find a shelter, in whose 
calm retreats they may devote their lives to the active pur- 
suits of science and literature, unharassed by the cares of the 
world. 

Galleries of paintings, and collections of statues, for the dou- 
ble purpose of exciting taste in the publick, and furnishing mo- 
dels to the artist, are yet to be created. The common excuse 
for this neglect is, that we are not rich enough. Alas! the 
poverty Is not in our purse, it isin our taste. Many countries 
are now as superiour to ours, in this respect, as we are supe- 
viour to them in riches. Let us hope that this spirit may be 
awakened 3 that the time is not remote, when we shall cease 
to drive our artists to seck protection in other countries, on 
which they confer honour. Let us hope that the day will 
soon come, when sculpture shail have an existence among us, 
when pablick gratitude shall despise paying its obligations by 
a vote, when the statues of our illustrious dead shall excite 
the living to emulate their virtues. If each of our cities pos- 
sessed a statue of him, * who was first In war, first in peace, 
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and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” it could never be 
passed without awakening a love of country. It would call 
into action the proud feelings of national dignity. It would. 
tend to soothe animosity. If parties should ever become so 
cnvenomed, so exasperated, that they could not even unite in 
the ceremonies of a national festival, at least one act of una- 
nimity might be celebrated ; they might go in solemn proces- 
sion to decorate this monument with votive wreaths of laurel, 
might enjoy for a few moments the delicious feelings of filial 
gratitude. They could then retire ; and when out of its sight, 
.....When the statue of Washington was lost to their view, they 
might separate, stifle the generous, social affections awakened 
in their breasts towards a common country, and perform the 
upnhallowed rites, the foul, malignant sacrifices of faction. 
Another obstacle is the reJative importance of wealth. The 
progress of society for three or four centuries has been gra- 
dually producing this effect in every other nation, which is on 
the whole advantageous to mankind. But in this country, ava- 
rice and ambition are more nearly identified than in any other. 
Wealth is power. Do not let me be misunderstood. I am 
not degrading my country. Mere wealth has not a very pow- 
erful influence. But the absence of all political distinctions, 
of all privileged orders, gives wealth, in the hands of talent, 
accumulated weight. Hence the desire of distinction, in many 
minds capable of feeling it, is enticed into this as a primary 
pursuit, and commonly persisted in, till the taste or the capa- 
city for other employments is weakened or extinguished. 
The equal division of property among children is a conside- 
rable disadvantage, though of a negative kind. Whatever va- 
lue it gnay possess in perpetuating republican forms of go- 
vernment, or claim upon the feelings as doing justice towards 
offspring, for whom equal affection is felt, it has doubtless a 
pernicious effect in regard to literature and the arts. An in- 
dividual with only a moderate independence may enjoy the 
innocent luxuries and refinements of life ; but his property, 
when divided into several portions, 1s insufficient to procure 
for his children the same enjoyments. He passes through 
life toiling to accumulate ; and Jeaves his children to begin 
their career where he started, and to pursue the same course, 
urged and restrained by the same motives. It is seldom that 
any family retains affluence through four generations. No 
family is perpetuated, no man comes into life free from the 
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solicitude attending the acquisition of property. No one in- 
herits independence in this respect, and, with it, that species 
of fame, of taste, and inclination, for which many families in 
Europe have been celebrated age after age. A splendid gal- 
lery of paintings, a magnificent library, descend to the inheri- 
tor, with the virtual obligation to cheer genius, to support sci- 
ence, to protect art. ‘lhe fame of a family is entailed with its 
estate. ‘The lot is enviable to an elevated mind, but obnox- 
ious to our institutions ; yet, looking at the succession of 
ages, such establishments are the property of the publick, of 
which the apparent possessor, is only the hereditary keeper. 
Another impediment.is produced by the incessant occur- 
rence of elections. The chance of success being continually 
renewed, the activity of demagogues is always encouraged, 
and the Cleons of the day will use their utmost efforts to be 
carried by the obliquity of publick sentiment into power. In 
a free country, it is every man’s duty to take an interest in 
publick affairs. The good man, the clear-sighted politician, 
the ardent thinker, is drawn out to warn, to protect, to ani- 
mate his fellow citizens. Having once taken the oar in his 
hand, publick expectation chains him to the bench, and life is 
passed in forcing the vessel against the current of popular de- 
lusion. Yet such is the blindness of prejudice, that he who 
might have directed the cabinet of a nation, or poured convic- 
tion on a divided, distracted senate, has less political influence 
in the very district that is honoured by his talents, and bles- 
sed with his virtues, than the rankest, the mere stall-fed crea- 
ture of faction. The talents which should have been employ- 
ed in the execution of duties to be remembered by posterity, 
are frittered away in guiding temporary perverseness, in con- 
Ciliating fleeting animosity, in opposing the errours of the 
passing day—Why do I affect to dwell on a general picture ? 
Why do I linger to mention the name of Ames? Of him, 
who, in the incessant exertion of political watchfulness, in op- 
posing all the rancour and malignity of faction, never had a foe. 
... When we reflect on the purity of his character, the viva- 
city, the clearness, the fertility of his mind, how must we re- 
gret, that he whom we sce at every turn of the political ave- 
nue, should only once be met in the walks of literature. I 
have hung this simple wreath on his tomb in passing ; but do 
not, my friends, betray me to the politicians of the world ; 
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they would never forgive the wish, that would have deprived 
them of one of their brightest ornaments. 

Having thus noticed some of the evils that are peculiar 
to our situation, it is doubly grateful to consider some of 
the circumstances that excite our hopes for the future. It is 
an inestimable advantage to science and learning, that there are 
no arbitrary laws to restrain their exertions, no inquisitorial 
college of either politicks or religion, to watch their progress, 
to keep them in the narrow path, that is hemmed in by eccle- 
siastical intolerance on one side, or political tyranny on the 
other. Our establishments permit investigation, and do not 
demand conformity. Truth may be sought in every science, 
and when found, proclaimed to the world. The physician 
may practise on his own system; the divine may preach after 
his own belief ; the scientifick investigator may publish what- 
ever he can prove, or even conjecture ; the civilian may blame, 
commend, or expound every code. 

The universal diffusion of the first rudiments of education 
must be thought a favourable circumstance. Every man can 
read and write. ‘The great superiority we may claim in this 
respect over most other nations, while it is productive of great 
benefit, will be attended with some evils, slight indeed when 
eompared with the former. The exercise given to weak 
minds may create a degree of fever, and the patient will be 
apt to mistake his disorder. Many occupations will thus lose 
valuable labourers. Those who were meant to creep will at- 
tempt to soar, and very few will get high enough to meet 
with the fate of Icarus. Few will lose their pinions by ap- 
proaching too near the sun ; few will rise to a sufficient 

height to become illustrious even by their fall. 

The hasty opening of the faculties, the rude clearing of ig- 
norance by the general diffusion of simple, elementary edu- 
cation, though it be only the precursor of cultivation, with- 
out which no valuable harvest can be reaped, still it opens 
the field to the sun and air, and thus gives a chance to some 
vigorous plants to expand, and become Jdearers from their 
own native force. A knowledge of reading and writing may 
here give occasion to the discovery of talents, that with this 
advantage will be enabled to show their strength and make 
themselves known, which else might have remained unheed- 
ed, and perished with the crowd. 
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The neighbourhood of a number of free states, speaking 
the same language, is a very prominent advantage. Emula- 
tion will naturally be provoked ; men of genius will be valued 
as shedding a lustre on their native state ; and perhaps in the 
fulness of time we may be inclined to encourage and reward 
those exertions, of which we shall be eager to boast. The 
time will arrive, when the contention will be, not which state 
has the best soil, which has the largest city, and which city 
has the best market ; but which state has made the most em- 
inent discoveries in science, which has produced the most 
eloquent divines and orators, which the ablest statesmen ; 
where have the Muses been propitiated to shed inspiration ; 
which cherishes the artists, whose names are to be enrolled 
with those of Phidias and Apelles, of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael. 

The task would now be easier to designate our Bocotia, than 
our Attica. It will not always be so. There are symptoms of 
the dawn of taste and love of learning inour country. Some of 
the states are beginning to rouse themselves. Perhaps the 
period is not very remote, when this emulation of mental glo- 
ry will be awakened ; when, with the liberty, we shall possess 
the enthusiasm of Greece ; when, Demosthenes shall have 
more power than Philip ; when the possession of Piato or So- 
crates shall be more valued than all the splendour of the great 
king, supported by his millions of slaves. Fortunate those 
states which obtain the start in this career, the noblest path of 
ambition, a career of glory ! The sound of applause increas- 
ing in strength, the approaching hurrying step of a rival, 
will stimulate to greater speed ; and the reward of victory 
will be influence, power, publick prosperity, and the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

The great extent of country governed by the same laws, 
moving in the same system, and speaking the same language, 
is amagnificent subject of contemplation. Irom the Missis- 
sippi to the St. Lawrence, from the Atlantick to the Pacifick, 
we may foresee a population, under many governments per- 
haps, by whom that language will be spoken, which has been 
so long the favourite dialect of civil liberty, of independent 
thought, of philosophick discussion, of elevated, pure morali- 
ty, of rational, mild religion, that while it exists, these can 
never be forgotten by the world. We may look forward te 
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see nations, between these rivers and these oceans, humerous 
as the half-civilized hordes of China, and other barbarous peo- 
ple of Asia, enjoying, by inheritance and education, the insti- 
tutions of the most enlightened nation of Europe, the con- 
sciousness of independence, the love of order, the intelligence, 
the activity and security of free governments. 

How must these considerations animate genius in its efforts! 
The historian will feel that he is narrating events, that he is 
clearing the character of his actors from the distortions of en- 
mity, that he is teaching philosophy by example, rot to a city, 
not to a narrow state, but to unnumbered millions ! How will 
the poet kindle into rapture, when he reflects that the lyrick, 
which chants the glory of his country, which animates to 
liberty and virtue, will rouse the latent feelings, will excite a 
generous sympathy over a continent ! How will the orator 
rise in the impetuosity of his feelings, soar in the grandeur of 
his subject, overwhelm opposition with irresistible eloquence, 
when the justice he demands, when the applause he confers, 
when the rights he defends, shall rouse correspondent emo- 
tions in listening states ! shall be carried from the ocean to 
the mountains, from the mountains to the ocean, till the re- 
motest valley shall resound with histheme ! 

What incitement to our exertions, my friends, to honour 
this seat of learning, to pay it the homage of our gratitude, to 
point out to opulence its wants, to ambition its influence : to 
shew to the friends of science and virtue, that itis not only the 
smiling landscape around us, the dear homes we cherish, 
which will be benefited ; but that future societies of mensghat 
will exist in regions which man has not yet explored, will 
turn their eyes towards this ancient seminary, will be attracted 
by its fame, and seek for knowledge in its copious fountains. 
May we,* as each returning year renews our pilgrimage to 
its annual festival, find our Alma Mater contemplating with 
delight a rising progeny, enjoying additional honours, receiy- 
ing increased veneration. 


* Heu ! aspera fata. May you..... 
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SILVA, No. 67. 


. . « « Invigilant pueri silvasque fatigant. 
Virg. En. ix. 605. 


HOURS OF STUDY. 

Dk. Jouxsoy, in his life of the poet Gray, observes, “ he 
had a notion not very peculiar, that he could not write but at 
certain times, or at happy moments ; a fantastick foppery,”’ 
says the doctor, “to which my kindness for a man of learn- 
ing and of virtue wishes him to have been superiour.” Ifthe 
latter part of this observation be founded in a correct view of 
the subject, I believe that fantastick fops will be found to con- 
stitute at least a majority of the literary world, since most of 
us are conscious of a greater aptitude for mental exertions at 
some hours than at others. If, on the contrary, one may pre- 
sume to differ from the doctor, and assert, that there is no- 
thing fantastick in the yawn which follows an excessive re- 
past, and nothing foppish in the stupidity which attends a. 
cloudy day, we may then hope to rescue our reputation from 
disgrace. To any one, who unhappily finds himself obliged 
to write under the accumulated burden of a dense fog, a hea- 
vy dinner, and an unconquerable propensity to sleep, we re- 
commend for his attentive consideration the efficacious reso- 
lution of the poet Burns : 


** Sae I gat paper in a blink, 
And down gaed stumpie in the ink, 
Quoth I, before I sleep a wink 

I vow Pll close it, 
And if ye winna mak it clink, 


By Jove I'll prose it. 


INVITATION TO DINNER. 

HoGartrn’s propensity to merriment is observable in one 
of his cards, requesting the company of Dr. King to dine with 
him at the Mitre. Within a circle, to which a knife and fork 
are supporters, the written part is contained. In the centre 
he drew a pye, with a mitre on the top of it ; and the invita- 
tion concludes with a play on these Greek letters, to H. B. I. 


EARLY HOURS. 
Aut the poets who have ever written, from the “ Lords of 
the lyre and fathers of the song,’ down to the nameless 
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swains who sing of cowslips and milkmaids, celebrate the 
praises of morning. But I have found no description of this 
delightful season of the day so original, and consequently so 
just and glowing, as in the following extract from the Village 
Curate, by J. B. Hurdis, late Professor of Poetry at Oxford ; a 
poem which, though various in its subjects and unequal in its 
style, yet abounds with passages that must delight the imagi- 
nation and purify the heart. 


“ Sweet are the graces that the steps attend 
Of early morning, when, the rugged brow 

Of Winter smooth’d, up from her orient couch 
She springs, and like a maid betroth’d, puts on 
Her bridal suit, and with an ardent smile 
Comes forth to greet her swain.” 


* * * * * a * 


wreeee*f See where she comes again 

As fair, as young, as brisk, as when from heaven 
Before the Author of the world she trip’d 

To paradise rejoicing : The light breeze 

Wafts to the sense a thousand odours : Hark ! 
The cheerful musick that attends. 


To those who are too sluggish to compare the language of 
the poet with nature, the following expostulation may perhaps 
be presented in vain ; but I shall nevertheless transcribe it 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear ; and may the 
ear that is deaf to this exquisite appeal never hear a lover’s 
vow, nor listen with maternal delight to the first lisping ac- 
cents of an infant.—‘ A minstrel’s malison is said.” 


** Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night’s destructive to the hue 

Of every flowerthat blows. Go to the field, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 

Soon as the sun departs ? Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon 

Her oriental veil put off? Think why, 

Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 

That nature boasts, to night’s unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness loose, 
Compell’d to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatre and morning ball. 

Give to repose the solemn hour she claims, 
And from the forehead of the morning steal 
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ihe sweet occasion. O there is a charm 
That morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite : Expect it not, 
Ye who till noon upon a down bed lie 
Indulging feverish sleep, or wakeful dream 
Of happiness no mortal heart has felt 

But in the regions of romance. Ye fair, 

Like you it must be woo’d, or never won, 
And, being lost, itis in vain ye ask 

For milk of roses and Olympian dew. 
Cosmetick art’ no tincture can afford 
‘The faded feature to restore : No chain, 

Be it of gold and strong as adamant, 

Can fetter beauty to the fair one’s will.” 


CARELESSNESS OF DRYDEN. 
Tue malignant perspicacity of criticism has discovered, 
that Pope knew less of Greek than is justly required of a 
translator. In his translation of Virgil, En. vil. 712: 


Qui Nomentum urbem, qui rosea rura Velini, 


Dryden at first gave “ rosy fields.” A prosodist perhaps cor- 
rected him, by shewing that the first syllable is Jonge, and rdsea 
means dewy. It is often printed as a proper name; Rosea 
rura Velini. 


NAMES OF MERCHANT VESSELS 
are sometimes strangely inconsistent with their employment, 
or their fate. I cannot repress a smile, when the ship news 
informs me, that the Baltick is bound to Brazil, the Artick for 
Africa, the Monsoon for the West Indies, and the Levant for 
Gottenburg. It can hardly be wondered at, if the Jefferson 
eludes the Embargo, the Lady Madison violates the Non-In- 
tercourse, or the President trades under foreign licenses ; 
when the very laws of nature are so changed, that the Guati- 
mozin rides in Boston harbour, the Massachusetts is owned in 
New York, and the Mississippi runs out of the Chesapeak. 
The experience of our insurance offices will perhaps show, 
that the Eagle is a dull sailor, the Hercules too crank, the 
Ocean unseaworthy, the Neptune run down by the Triton, the 
Flying Fish struck on Frying Pan shoals, and the Speculator 
bilged upon Noman’s land. If the Rising States may be plun- 
dered with impunity by a picaroon, the Julius Caesar become 
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a coal-carrier, and the Pompey be degraded. to a whaleman, 
we may soon hear that the Peace and Plenty is on short allow- 
ance, the Quaker selling fire-arms in Saint Domingo, or the 
Liberty engaged in the slave trade. 


POETS. 
TuE common fate of poets is said to be poverty and star- 
vation. The following epitaph, translated from the Italian, 
will shew that means have been devised of escaping these evils, 


Reader, this grave and moss-incumber’d stone 
The mouldering ashes of a poet hold. 

He by his trade subsisted. Reader, think, 
How many lies the rascal must have told. 


| 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE BITE OF MAD DOGS. 


"Tur recommendation of popular remedies for the bite of 
mad dogs may seem, in one view, an act of benevolence ; for 
what can appear more kind, than to help our neighbours toa 
remedy for a calamity, which is mortal when left to itself, and 
which many in vain have attempted to cure ! But a different 
opinion perhaps will arise on the subject, when it is consider- 
ed that a confidence in false remedies withdraws our attention 
from the pursuit of such as are more efficacious ; especially 
as these can only be expected to reach us through the hands of 
medical men. This remark comes from one who has no share 
in the practice of medicine for profit ; and therefore it is dis- 
interested. It seems indeed easy of belief, after tle disap- 
pointments so often experienced, that nothing solid will be 
established on this subject, excepting by means of eulighten- 
ed practitioners, who, after endeavouring to learn all which 
has been done by others, shall record all which has been at- 
tempted by themselves. One or several persons who have 
tried one method of cure, and made a fair report upon it, will 
cither stamp a character upon it as useless, and prevent far- 
ther loss of time and of safety by the pursuit of it ; or recom- 
mend it as promising success, or at ieast as deserving farther 
trial. 
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The work of Dr. Hamilton on this subject, in its last edi- 
tion, and that of Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, merit the atten- 
tion of every practitioner. Dr. Rush also, on the question of 
hydrophobia will never be passed over by those, who know 
the immense services which this original writer has rendered 
in a multitude of instances to the healing art, and consequent- 
ly to man, who is the subject of it. 

But while the above writings may be procured by every 
medical practitioner in this country, it is proper also to turn 
the attention of the inhabitants of this continent to what of 
late years has been proposed respecting canine madness in 
France ; especially as prizes were distributed to three writers 
on this subject, by the French Royal Society of Medicine, in 
1782. We shall single out therefore for notice two methods, 
respectively proposed as new or as improved in 1784 and 
1786, by two eminent anatomists and practitioners ; and pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences 
for those years. 

On February 17, 1784, a gardener received a severe bite 
from a dog in his upper lip. As the dog was not ill-temper- 
ed, he became sufficiently suspected to be confined in the 
garden ; and his food was let down to him through a window 
of the adjoining house. But as he was supposed to have used 
the food thus provided for him, and as he attended to those 
who called to him, the alarm soon lessened ; and a stout young 
man in consequence went into the garden, on the next day 
but one, to carry him meat and water. The dog approached 
in a peaceable manner upon being called, till he saw the wa- 
ter ; but then, retreating some steps, he flew at the man, who 
in his turn attempted to seize him by the neck. In the strug- 
ele, the man was repeatedly bitten. At last, however, he se- 
cured the dog under him upon the ground ; till the master 
of the house, with a cutlass, killed the dog in that situation. 

The dog had bitten both hands, a fore arm, the right shoul- 
der, and the upper and lower part of the left leg. The wounds, 
in short, were many; and the scratches (especially on the 
belly) still more numerous : but it was hard to say whether 
the latter were from the bite or claw of the animal. Though 
in various instances the wounds were no larger than the teeth 
which produced them, the fore arm and shoulder were injur- 
ed to some extent ; and the left leg was torn for an inch 
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and a half both in length and in breadth, so that the bone was 
Jaid bare. 


The gardener felt composed under what had happened; but 
not so the young man. 

The scene of the accident being near Paris, the celebrated 
M. Sabatier was sent for, and arrived in the evening. He pro- 
posed to open such parts as required it, and to cauterize the 
whole to some considerable depth. In consequence of the pa- 
tient’s consultation with his friends, (which M. Sabatier requir- 
ed before he would operate,) twenty-eight hours elapsed from 
the time of the contest with the dog, before any thing was 
done ; though there were twenty-five bites, and fifty conside- 
rable scratches. The anxiety of the patient made him sup- 
port, with constancy, an operation of more than two hours ; 
the bites being cauterized with liquid butter of antimony (of 
late called muriated antimony,) applied by means of little pieces 
of linen, wound round twigs of birch ; while the scratches 
were burned, each a number of times, with thick needles fas- 
tened to splinters, and heated to redness by a wax taper. The 
caustick was applied to the bottom and sides of each wound ; 
but no fresh opening was made by the knife in the case of the 
wounds ; as the opening left by the bite was deemed suffi- 
cient. Every thing healed in the common manner, no at- 
tempt being made to prevent it ; the wound in the leg alone 
continuing its suppuration for a very considerable time. 

On the 14th of April (or in fifty-five days,) the gardener, 
who had held himself secure (from believing the dog not to 
be mad,) began to be ill ; and on the 16th, in the evening, he 
expired ; exhibiting various symptoms usual in cases of canine 
madness, and among the rest, hydrophobia. 

When the account of these incidents was read to the Aca- 
demy, the young man had continued well for eight months ; 
and no mention of an unfavourable change respecting him 
is made in its Memoirs of 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788.— 
M. Sabatier also assures us, that no internal remedy was used ; 
a few drops of volative alkali having been allowed daily, mere- 
ly for form sake, to calm the mind of the patient ; for M. Sa- 
batier says, that he had himself, in other cases, proved the 
want of efficacy in this medicine. 

M. Sabatier, who thought that he might cite other exam- 
ples in confirmation of the propriety of the treatment which 
he pursued, gives us the following theory of his practice. He 
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compares the bite of a mad animal to a case of inoculation, 
where the poison (as he supposes) remains for a time inac- 
tive ; antl he conceives that the cautery destroyed the organi- 
zation ot the parts, or at least changed the constitution of the 
puison ; and in particular, he considers the failure of opera- 
rations of this description in the hands of others, as the conse- 
quence of their having designed to procure a mere discharge 
of humours from the part, or a simple suppuration. 

M. Partal, our second French author, recommends mercu- 
rial frictions so as to salivate, with antispasmodicks given in- 
ternally, and a local treatment of the wound by means of 
leeches and blisters. He relates the escape of four patients 
under this mode of proceeding ; though the dog which had 
bitten them is said to have communicated madness to two 
other dogs. One patient appears to have had even the com- 
mencement of hydrophobia ; and he considers all of them as 
having had some mark or other of infection. 

Admitting M. Portal’s position, that mercurial salivation 
should be combined with applications to the wound itself, the 
question is, whether his own applications to the parts were suf- 
ficiently powerful ; and whether externally, it is not better to 
depend on causticks, or on the destruction of the part by me- 
chanical means, than on leeches or blisters. Perhaps the ac- 
tual cautery is better than the potential cautery ; as fire will 
more rajfid/y and effectually destroy both the parts and the 
poison, than common chemical causticks. Those who please, 
may make chemical means follow the use of fire ; and fire, 
acting alone, or thus assisted, may be held safer than the knife 
alone. I*ire may be employed by any dexterous neighbour in 
an instant; and will in general be applied with safety, and 
without being immediately followed by hemorrhages ; since 
fire in former times was often employed for closing blood-ves- 
sels. The use of the knife, on the other hand, is less safe as 
to the principal object, and more dangerous as to the opera- 
tion itself, since a serious loss of blood may arise in some 
cases, on the extensive plan commonly recommended for the 
knife on these occasions. 

With respect, however, to M. Sabatier’s cases, perfect con- 
fidence is hot tobe placed in the result of them. Onthe one 
hand, the gardener was bitten on the lip ; and bites in the face 
are held more dangerous than bites in other parts. On the 
other hand, the young man experienced no symptoms of mad- 
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ness ; and the instances are not unfrequent, where bites from 
mad animals through the naked skin (notwithstanding foam 
has been ieft upon the wound,) have failed in communicating 
madness ; jst as the variolous, vaccine, venereal, and febrile 
infections are sometimes without effect upon the general con- 
stitution, and indeed without any effect whatever. 


As these recitals are merely designed to convey intimations 


on the subject of canine madness, the following hints may be. 


admitted among the rest : 

1. Let the person bitten (or at least let the far¢ bitten) remain 
at rest, till measures shall have been taken to remove the poi- 
son from the wound ; as motion may serve to introduce the 
poison more certainly and quickly into the system. 

2. Let heat also be avoided ; as enlarging the size, and pro- 
bably the action, of the receiving vessels. 

3. Let the foam, the blood, and every thing diguid, be wiped 
from the part as soon as possible, by means of something pry, 
soft, and likely to leave no fragment of itself behind. We 
may thus reduce the virus or poison to the smallest possible 
quantity, before we take other measures. It is upon the same 
principle, that every loose fragment of flesh, &c. may be quiet- 
ly removed. 

4. Now will be the time to wash the wound, if washing be 
thought advisable ; but the water applied should be cold, par- 
ticularly in the first instance, lest the vessels should be enlarg- 
ed, and the actions of the part be increased. Suction must be 
attended not only with moisture, but with warmth, with mo- 
tion, and with pressure ; and it may also endanger the person 
who sucks the wound ; and by creating delusive hopes, the 
adoption of more vigorous measures may be prevented. Suc- 
tion is therefore to be omitted. 

5. A red-hot iron is likely to be more useful in destroying 
what we want to destroy, and no more than any other applica- 
tion ; and it ought to have place as early as possible after the 
cleansing of the wound has been attended to. If difficulties 
occur in pursuing the operation, as far as it is necessary to be 
pursued, in order to make it complete, the medical practi- 
tioner (who ought always to be immediately called in) will 
finish what remains to be done under this head. 

6. The medical practitioner will now, if he thinks fit, em- 


Ploy chemical causticks in addition to fire, to ensure success. 
VOL. Ix. 22 
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7. Ligatures to stop the progress of the poison cannot be 
applied to the body and head ; and are dangerous as to the 
neck from several causes. Their effect also is doubtful as to 
the limbs, because we have to guard in this case against the 
progress of infection, which may be rendered more easy by the 
accumulation of fluids produced by ligatures. Did the poison 
only operate by moving within the vessels, ligaments might 
have a temporary benefit (see Fontana in the London Phil. 
Trans. for 1780;) but we are yet uncertain in what quarter 
the infection establishes itself; whether in the skin, blood- 
vessels, nerves, glands, or other solid parts, or in the blood, 
lymph, or other fluids. 

These particulars seem to merit attention under every mode 
of internal treatment. But as no practitioner is likely to have 
many cases under his care, and this dreadful malady has in 
general for many ages baffled human ‘skill, every patient 
ought to be considered as an object ultimately belonging ¢o 
the whole frrofession, for the benefit of the whole race. Every 
case therefore ought to be minutely and candidly recorded ; 
not forgetting the mention of errours in the treatment, if any 
have occurred. By this means, each method may successive- 
ly and ful/y experience a trial ; and what has sufficiently been 
tried, need not be tried again ; but new methods may be pro- 
ceeded upon. Thus the measures of one practitioner being 
communicated to all, knowledge will be multiplied in the 
hands of each : and hence, if Providence designs that we shall 
arrive at a cure of this dreadful malady, the progress towards 
this event will necessarily be quickened, since the treatment 
of each case which occurs will point to a general object, and 
no effort be lost. 

If madness is to be considered as one among other diseases 
originating from without, and not as an affliction communicat- 
ed upon peculiar principles, Dr. Rush’s observations on hy- 
drophobia will then merit peculiar attention. Indeed the pe- 
rusal of those observations will probably increase the persua- 
sion, that canine madness is a disease, and probably admits of 
cure. At the same time it must be a case which admits of 
deception ; since sometimes we may think that a cure has oc- 
curred, where there has been no infection ; and in some in- 
stances the infection may only have operated imperfectly. It 
will be no small acquisition to have it ascertained that the dis- 
case has a cris?s, after it is once formed. We already know 
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that patients may die from the excess of several of its symp- 
toms, without knowing perhaps wherein lies the distinctive 
quality of the disease itself. | 

As to the frevention of this calamity, it is in some degree 
in the hands of the civil magistrate ; particularly if it be true, 
that dogs sometimes become mad from eating the putrid car- 
cases of animals which have remained publickly exposed. The 
disease in certain grain called ergot having been found to pro- 
duce disease in our own race, other diseases may readily be 
supposed to arise in animals from putrid food. 

In inquiring after a cure for canine madness, it may be 
useful to know when, and where this madness occurs most fre- 
quently. Cold is no suflicient check to it; for in winter 
dogs and cats are found to be mad, and their bites to be infec- 
tious. Nor is it true, as some have thought, that mad animals 
are unknown in tropical countries, where winter also is un- 
known ; for though dogs, for example, may suffer in tropical 
countries as a race, both in their form, and in some of their 
qualities (as their snarl and barking,) and though their mad- 
ness is less frequent than in mixed or temperate climates, 
yet it is now understood, that dogs have been seen mad in the 
West Indies. 

It is not perhaps certainly known to how many races of ani- 
mals canine madness, (as it has been called) may extend itself; 
yet it seems sufficiently ascertained that dogs, cats, wolves, 
swine, and some other quadrupeds, may become martyrs to 
it, as well as man ; and that its infection may be /frofagaied 
by the three first named specics, if not by every species which 
is itself liable to receve it. Whether this species of madness 
may not be materially different in its symptoms, if not in the 
methods requisite for itscure, perhaps is not sufficientlyknown ; 


rabid animals being hitherto in general classed under one name: 
District of Maine, August 13, 1810. 


P. S. The method above recommended for destroying an 
infected portion of flesh, by fire or other artificial means» 
may be applied not only to the case of bites from mad ani- 
mals, but to other infections ; since infection, even from the 
small pox, it is said, can be checked by this means. 

There is, in particular, a source of infection which may of- 
ten call for this, as a remedy ; namely, that of wounds receiv- 
ed from knives and sewing needles during certain operations, 
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or during the dissection of a morbid body. The generous 
ardour of medical men on these occasions produces hazards, 
which require that this easy antidote should constantly be 
borne in mind ; since fire or the knife may instantly be ap- 
plied to prevent a mortifying wound or putrid fever, &c. each 
of which may occasion speedy death. In consequence of the 
want of due information, the publick does not render sufficient 
justice'to medical practitioners for their zeal on this and many 
other occasions. The havock made among this useful body 
of men by the yellow fever of Philadelphia, the spotted fever 
(improperiy so called) of New England, and the plague at 
Marseilies and other places, and the frequent deaths from in- 
fections caught by wounds at dissections, with very many other 
examples, prove that there are occasionally moments, when 
war is scarcely more dangerous to the combatant, than the 
healing profession itself is to the spirited practitioner. The 
fault however will be his own in the case of dissections and of 
certain operations, if the practitioner shouid hereafter reject 
the simple and apparently efficacious precaution here sug- 
gested. 

As cases which are recent are apt to make most impres- 
sion, the following articles taken from a newspaper called the 
Globe, printed in London in June last, may prove interesting ; 
and they will seem ihe more remarkable, as they are all tak- 
en from the same number ; following one another, with the 
interruption of only three lines, under the usual head of deaths. 

** Died, on Tuesday last, Mr. James Ridgway, surgeon, the 
son of the late Tristram Ridgway, surgeon, of Ashton-under- 
Line, of a mortification in the arm, in consequence of opening 
the body of a man who died of the same complaint. He was 
a young man universally respected ; and in knowledge of the 
science of anatomy and surgery, few were his rivals. 

* On Monday last, Mr. Charles Cave, surgeon, of Peters- 
Jjield ; the circumstances of whose death must excite respect 
for his memory, much sympathy for his loss, as well as cau- 
tion to the profession—On the Saturday se’nnight previous to 
his death, a seafaring man, who had been ill for a few days 
preceding, was attacked, whilst at Petersfield, with a violent in- 
Jlammation on the lungs; and after being attended several 
times during the day by Messrs. Cave and Whicher, he died 
the next morning. The surgeons being of various opinions 
as to the real cause of his death, agreed to open the body ; 
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which they did on Monday morning, and found the lungs in a 
complete state of putrefaction. They afterwards sewed up 
the body, in doing which they pricked their fingers ; and, iz 
the evening, both of them were seized with violent pains in the 
arm,which soon extended to nearly the whole ofthe body. Mr. 
Cave, after enduring the most excruciating pains, died on the 
following Monday.—Mr. Whicher is still alive, though suf- 
fering extreme pain : but his handand arm have been opened 
by several of the most skilful surgeons of the neighbourhood, 
and from the metropolis, and a discharge being obtained from 
the wounds, it is hoped his life will be saved. The death of 
Mr. Cave is the cause of universal regret; for he was not 
more respected for his abilities and general demeanour, than 
he was for his humanity.”’—G/lobe, June, 1810. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ANACREON IMITATED. 


\ 
Ex: mverivais tepivais, &C. 


Ix that snug mansion, where I dwell, 
At Whitcomb’s or Exchange hotel, 

On wholesome viands let me dine, 
And stimulate with generous wine ; 
Swift as the rapid chariot’s way, 

We haste to mingle with our clay. 
What can I care, when dead and gone, 
For coffin gilt, or costly stone, 
Standing at head and feet erect, 

With prose and poetry bedeck’d? 
Rather on me, while yet I live, 
Bestow, if aught you wish to give, 
Employment good, and handsome pay, 
With which to pass my time away, 
Children enrich with education, 

And fit them for a decent station. 
This while I’ve life—and when without it, 
Bury—and make no fuss about it. 
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SELECTED POETRY. [sEPT. 


EPISTLES ON WOMEN. 


The following passage is extracted from EPISTLES ON WOMEN, by Lucy Aikin, now 
in the press of T. B. Wait and Co, In this extract is described Adam before the formation 
of Eve, and their first meeting. 


“Sze where the world’s new master roams along, 
Vainly intelligent and idly strong ; 

Mark his long listless step and torpid air, 

His brow of densest gloom and fixt infantile stare ! 
Those sullen lips no mother’s lips have prest, 

Nor drawn, sweet labour ! at her kindly breast ; 
No mother’s voice has touched that slumbering ear, 
Nor glistening eye beguiled him of a tear ; 

Love nursed not him with sweet endearing wiles, 
Nor woman taught the sympathy of smiles ; 
Vacant and sad his rayless glances roll, 

Nor hope nor joy illumes his darkling soul ; 

Ah ! hapless world that such a wretch obeys! 

Ah ! joyless Adam, though a world he sways ! 


‘““But see !...they meet,...they gaze,...the new-born pair j.... 
Mark now the wakening youth,the wondering fair : 
Sure a new soul that moping ideot warms, 
Dilates his stature, and his mien informs ! 

A brighter crimson tints his glowing cheek ; 

His broad eye kindles, and his glances speak. 

So roll the clouds from some vast mountain’s head, 
Melt into mist, and down the valleys spread ; 

His crags and caves the bursting sunbeanis light, 
And burn and blaze upon his topmost height ; 
Broad in full day he lifts his towering crest, 

And fire celestial sparkles from his breast. 

Eve too, how changed !...No more with baby grace 
The smile runs dimpling o’er her trackless face, 
As painted meads invite her roving glance, 

Or birds with liquid trill her ear intrance : 

With downcast look she stands, abasht and meek, 
Now pale, now rosy red, her varying cheek ; 
Now first her fluttering bosom heaves a sigh, 
Now first a tear stands trembling in her eye ; 

For hark ! the youth, as love and nature teach, 
Breathes his full bosom, and breaks forth in speech : 
His quivering lips the winged accents part, 

And pierce,how swift! to Eve’s unguarded heart !” 
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ARTICLE 6. 

A Digest of the Law of Evidence in civil and criminal Cases: 
and a Treatise on Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
By Zephaniah Swift, one of the Judges of the Sufireme Court 
of the State of Connecticut. WHartford ; Oliver D. Cooke. 
1810. pp. 408. Price $4 50 calf. 


Ox this book the subject of Evidence occupies 174 pagess 
and that of bills of exchange, &c. 108. The residue is made 
up of cases literally transcribed from books of reports in com- 
mon use, two or three original cases, ruled at mist #rius in Con- 
necticut, prefaces, indexes, &c. 

In examining every work, the first object of attention is the 
jilan. This is not merely because the whole superstructure 
rests upon it, but because it is supposed to afford the surest 
test of the author’s powers. Inthe work under consideration, 
our author has evidently aimed at a simple distribution of 
parts. His first division of the subject of Evidence is the 
usual one of written and unwritten. Written evidence he 
distributes into three sections: 1. Of records: 2. Of pub- 
lick writings: 3S. Of private writings. He then begins with 
records, and proposes to consider them under the following 
heads : 1. Of the records of the legislature and courts in this 
(the author’s] state : 2. Of the records of the legislature and 
courts of the United States, and of the several states in the 
union: 3. Of the records of foreign states: 4. Of the effect 
of judgments: 5. Of the effect of verdicts. The three first 
of these divisions are distinct classes of the general subject of 
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records ; but the two last are not ; they are rather subordi- 
nate partsof each of the others. It is worthy of remark also, 
that the title of the last head is an imperfect description of the 
subject of which the author was treating. There was another 
point to be discussed of equal importance, viz. In what cases 
verdicts are admissible as evidence. 

The title of the second section is, “ Of publick writings.” 
Here the fault is the opposite of the one just suggested, viz. 
that it is too broad, comprehending part of the first section. 
* Records” are surely “publick writings.” This division 
has however been adopted by former writers, but more defi- 
nitely marked. 

The subject of the third section the author considers under 
the following heads: 1. Of proving writings in the possession 
of the party: 2. Of proving writings lost, or destroyed by 
time or accident: 3. Of proving writings which are in exis- 
tence, but not in possession of the party : 4. When writings 
may be given in evidence, without proof of their execution : 
5. Of the effect of written instruments when produced: 6. 
Of the proof of writing 1n criminal cases. Under the first of 
these heads is introduced the subject of hand-writing. 

The subject of farole evidence is treated of under the fol- 
lowing heads : 1. Of persons incompetent to testify for want 
of understanding: 2. Of persons incompetent for want of re- 
ligious principles : 3. Of persons incompetent on account of 
infamy for crimes: 4. Of persons incompetent by reason of 
interest: 5. Of persons admitted to testify, though interested 
in the suit : 6. Of persons admitted to testify against their 
interest : 7. Of persons admitted to testify in their own 
cases: 8. Of persons disqualified to testify by relationship to 
the parties: 9. Of persons privileged from testifying : 10. 
Of persons not competent to impeach their own contracts : 
11. Of compelling the appearance of witnesses: 12. Of the 
examination of witnesses: 13. Of depositions : 14. OF evi- 
dence in courts of equity. 

After having considered the kinds of evidence, the author 
proceeds to lay down the general rules. ‘These are distributed 
under the following heads: 1. Of hearsay evidence : 2. Of 
giving in evidence the confession of the parties : 3. OF pre- 
sumptive evidence : 4. Of the evidence admissible respecting 
character : 5. Of the number of witnesses: 6. Of the im- 
peachment of witnesses: 7. Of weighing testimony: 8. On 
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whom the burden of proof lies : 9. Of the relevancy of testi- 
mony: 10. Of the degree of evidence necessary to prove a 
fact: 11. Of bills of exceptions: 12. Of demurrer to evidence. 

Such is the author’s general method ; and though it fails, in 
many instances, some of which we have specified, in logical 
exactness, it is simple, and perhaps well enough adapted to 
practical purposes. 

It is to be observed, however, that in the execution, he has 
not uniformly adhered to his own plan. He sometimes intro- 
duces subjects, which, so far from belonging to the particular 
heads under which they are arranged, do not even belong to 
the treatise. ‘Thus, in the section respecting the evidence of 
parties, after specifying the action of book debt, of account, 
and suits for the maintenance of bastard children, as instances 
in which such evidence is admissible, he proceeds to lay down 
the law respecting those actions generally, fage 83 to 90. 
Upon the same principle, and with equal propriety, he might 
have introduced, in different parts of his treatise, the whole 
law relating to trials at nisi prius. 

Many parts of the work under consideration are well writ- 
ten. The preface is worthy of particular commendation. 
Where the author has had occasion to consider important 
questions, which are either unsettled, or have been decided 
in opposition to his opinion, he has discussed them with abi- 
lity. Elis remarks upon the question, whether the witnesses 
to a will must be competent at the time of attestation, 7. 65 to 
68; whether a witness may be admitted to impeach a writing 
to which he has put his name, #2. 96 to 109 ; and whether the 
disclosure of the defendant, on a bill in chancery for a disclo- 
sure, is conclusive evidence of the facts disclosed, 7”. 117 to 
120—_are instances. 

But whatever excellencies the work may possess, it certain- 
ly has its full share of faults. 

In the following sentences there is, with much tautology, 
and some other blemishes, a want of clearness : 


* An accomplice who behaves fairly, and discloses the whole truth, is in- 
dulged with the hope and expectation of escaping punishment. No au- 
thority has the power to assure him that he shall not be prosecuted : 
he must give his evidence in custody, and his title to impunity depends 
on his behaviour. But it is well understood, where the attorney for the 
state makes use of an accomplice to convict his associates, and 4e conducts 
Jairly in disclosing his knowledge, and giving Ais testimony, that he is not to 
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be prosecuted. In inquiries before justices of the peace, where accom- 
plices have been called upon to discover their associates, and give testi- 
mony to convict them, and dave conducted fairly, upon an assurance that 
they should be admitted as witnesses, and not prosecuted, the practice 
has been not to prosecute them, in case they complied with the terms on 
which the assurances of favour were made ; but this is not a matter of 
course : for it is not in the power of a justice of the peace to say who 
ought, and who ought not to be admitted as witnesses on the part of 
thie publick.” 


We have transcribed thus far, without taking any notice of 
particular passages, other than italicising a few tautological 
expressions. In the latter clause of the last sentence, unless 
some meaning be sought for beyond the literal import of the 
words, we apprehend the assertion is not true. In an inquiry 
before a justice of the peace, he obviously must have the power 
to admit or reject the witnesses offered. 

«“ An accomplice, therefore, discloses before a justice of the 
peace under these circumstances.” 

This first member of the sentence purports to be an infe- 
rence from the preceding remarks; but we do not perceive, 
that the author has made any advance at this step. The se- 
cond member is also an inference coupled with the first. 

‘¢ And can have no claim not to be prosecuted.” 

This, in itself, is intelligible ; but in the qualification which 
is subjoined in the last member, especially when considered 
with reference to the context, the obscurity returns. An ac- 
complice can have no claim not to be prosecuted, 

“ Unless the court having final jurisdiction shall think it ex- 
pedient and proper.” 

That he should not be frrosecuted—must be understood to 
make the sense complete. If this omission is tobe consider- 
ed as an edlifisis, itis a very harsh one. But there is another 
fault in this member of the sentence, which we shall advert to 
presently. The author proceeds: 


“The admitting of an accomplice as a witness for the publick is not a 
matter granted of course by the court, but depends on the question,whe- 
ther the indictment can be found, and supported without his testimony.” 


The reader cannot well understand how the court having 
final jurisdiction can decide as to the admissibility of a wit- 
ness before the case comes to trial, and even before an indict- 
ment is found. We must look to the next sentence for a so- 
tudion of the difficulty. 
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*¢ The attorney for the state, here, is intrusted with this discretionary 
power, and must conform to these principles.” ». 76, 77. 


Might not our author have laid down the law on this sub- 
ject as fully, and more clearly, in some such language as this? 
—An accomplice, who is made use of as a witness against his 
associates, can have no legal assurance, that he shall not himself 
be prosecuted ; but from long established practice, he has good 
ground to expect, that if he conducts himself fairly, and dis- 
closes the whole truth, as well before the court of inquiry, as 
on the final trial, the attorney for the state, who is intrusted 
with a discretionary power on this subject, will, in considera- 
tion of his services to the publick, pass by his offence. 

The classical reader, who has been accustomed to consider 
unity of object, propriety of expression, and a judicious dispo- 
sition of the members in a sentence, as indispensable requi- 
sites of good composition, will smile at the following passages : 


‘In a question of legitimacy, it was decided, not only that the father and 
mother, to prove their marriage, and whether the plaintiff was born be- 
fore or after marriage ; but that after the decease the declarations they 
had made in their life time to the same effect were admissible evidence. 
This kind of proof is not admitted to shew, that a child born in wedlock 
is illegitimate : for it is a rule founded in decency, morality and policy, 
that they shall not say after marriage they had no access, more especially 
the mother, who isthe offending party.” . 122, 123. 


Sometimes we meet with the repetition of an idea in words 
but slightly varied. Thus, in page 138, is the following re- 
mark : 


‘¢ When it is in the power of a party, to remove, by positive testimo- 
ny, any presumptions arising in the case, if they are not true, and he re- 
fuses to do it ; then such presumptions are equal to full proof.” 


In the next page, the same idea is made the subject of a. 
distinct paragraph, in these words : 


** Circumstances of light presumption will, when not accounted for, by 


those who have the power to account for them, furnish violent presump- 
tions, and warrant a conviction.” 


Sometimes words and phrases are unnecessarily and im- 
properly repeated. Take the following instances : 


** A person should have a real and not a mere ideal interest to exclude 
him from testifying ; for the possibility that he may be liable to an action 
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inacertain event, or that standing in a similar situation with the party by 
whom he is called, the decision of that case may dy possibility influence 
the minds of the jury in his own, or the like, though it furnishes a strong 
argument against his credibility, does not destroy his competency.” p. 55. 
‘It is a general principle in law, that in an action brought against a mas- 
ter for an injury arising from the negligence of his servant, tat such ser- 
vant is not acompetent witness,” ke. p.61. It has been decided, that 
in prosecutions, &c. and tAat it is an unfounded and unwarrantable opi- 
nion, that when the plaintiff has produced probable evidence that the de- 
fendant did the facts, that the defendant is bound to prove his innocence 
by common law proof.” p. 91. * Can it be pretended, that if the interest- 
ed witness should release his interest, that his testimony will establish 
the will?” p. 67. ‘And it cannot be said, that because rogues will 
somctimes avail themselves of the law, that therefore the law shall be 
abrogated.” p. 102. ‘* The consequence of these rules is, that the par- 
ties, when they except to the opinion of the court, in the admission or 
rejection of testimony, or to the opinion of the court declared to the jury 
upon the law, they may move for anew trial.” p. 170. 


Owing to a bad arrangement of words, In some instances, 
the grammatical construction is different from the author’s 
meaning. 


**In England, the probate of wills on/y respects personal estate.” p. 65 

** When a witness is produced, &c. the objector may prove the facts, 
either by other indifferent witnesses, he may challenge him on the voir 
dire oath, or he may permit him to be sworn in chief, and then examine 
him in respect to his interest.” p. 100. 


It should be—the objector may either prove the facts, &c. 
In the following instances a violation of the rules of syntax 
is obvious. 


** Where the husband or wife are directly accused.” p.92. Requiring 
a witness to produce any deed or writing in his possession that are neces- 
sary.” p. 106, “ But where a witness or party actually attending on court 
in their proper duty have been arrested,” &c. p. 108. “ Every such wit- 
ness shall be carefully examined and cautioned to testify the whole truth, 
and being sworn, the assistant or justice shall attest tLe same with the 
time of taking.” p. 115. 


What is the antecedent to “the same ?’’ Is it the witness that 
is to be attested £ 


** Witnesses to wills may be sworn before the next assistant or justice of 
the peace, and the oath entered on the back of it shall be,” &e. 7d. 
‘“ Whatever declarations accompany a transaction may be considered as 
part of the transaction Uiat is done, and 7s of course a part of the fact 
thatis doing.” p.139. “But whenever any written instrument or re- 
cord are stated, or the exact time or sum are inaterial to the merits ofthe 
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case.” p. 160. “The proceedings before that court is bottomed on the 
principle,” &c. p.171. “ Bills of exceptions were introduced into Eng- 
land by the statute of Westminster 2: in this state, they have been in- 
troduced by the courts as a power incidental to their jurisdiction, and is 
of modern date.” p. 167. 


In the sentence last quoted, besides the false syntax, the sub- 
stantive “ power” is very awkwardly, not to say ungrammati- 
cally, put in apposition with the verb “have been introduc- 
ed.” 

It is to be regretted, that the positions which the author 
lays down as settled Jaw, are supported by so few authorities. 
In consequence of this omission, the work is of little use as @ 
book of reference. If its circulation should be extended be- 
yond the sphere of the author’s reputation, many of the prin- 
ciples which it contains will seem to want a sanction. Even 
where the authorities are given, the mode of citation is not 
the most exact. References to the d00k and fage merely are 
so liable to incorrectness, that scarcely any English jurist with- 
in the last twenty years has deemed it safe to omit che names 
of the cases. The character of American presses furnishes 
little excuse to the author for the want of that care, which in 
London is found to be indispensable. Nor has he, in this in- 
stance, been justified in the event. The instances of inappo- 
Site references are numerous. We will specify a few. 


“In England, a gazette published under the sanction and control of 


government is sufficient evidence of any act of state printed in it.—5 7. 
Rep. 458.” p. 23. 


The reference ought to be, to The King vy. Holt, 5 Term Refi. 
436. 


«¢ Whether parcel or not of the thing demised, is always matter of evi- 
dence.” p. 41. 


A case is then stated with a reference to “7 7. Ref. 701.” 
That case is in the first volume. 

To shew that judgment must follow conviction in order to 
render a witness incompetent, “ 2 Sa/k. 686” is referred to, /. 
52. But there is no case there bearing upon the point. 

In support of the position, that an attorney cannot be com- 
pelled to produce his client’s papers, “ 3 Burr. 1686” is cited, 
f.95. This reference points to a case which has no relation 
to the subject. 

In page 122, % Cow, 541” is cited for Cows. 591. 
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** What is said by the party on the record, though he has no interest, 
and is a mere trustee for another, may be given in evidence against him.” 


p. 128. 
The reference is, “7 7. Ref. 633.” But the professional 
reader will scarcely need the aid of any reference to perceive, 
that the well known case of Bauerman y. Radenius, 7 Term 
Ref. 663. is intended. 

In page 93, is areference to “ Bul. V. P. 728.” We have 


_ never seen a copy of that work, which contained half so many 


pages. 
‘Jn murder, the dying declarations of the husband or wife in extre- 
ais, may be received in evidence against each other.” p. 93. 


One of the authorities cited is “Leak 563.” From the text, 
we conclude, Woodcock’s case, at the Old Bailey, in 1789, is 
here intended, reported in Leach’s Crown Cases. 


In page 137, the celebrated case of a man, convicted on pre- 
sumptive evidence, of the murder of his niece, and executed, 
though she was still living, 1s briefly stated. The authority 
cited is ** Coke P. C. Case 104.” Those who had not read the 
story in the third part of Lord Coke’s Institutes, would be at a 
loss where to find it ; and even those who had, would proba- 
bly inquire with us, why it is cited as * Case 104.” 

Uniformity in the mode of citation is of the next importance 
to correctness. Chief Baron Comyns, who was very exact in 
this particular, has afforded an example worthy of imitation. 
But in the work under consideration, a want of such uniformi- 
ty is very apparent. We find the first volume of the reports 
of this state cited, in some instances, as “* Williams Rep.” and 
in others, as “1 14. 7. Rep.”??’ The other volumes are some- 
times cited as “2 or3 M. JT. Rep.” and sometimes a refe- 
rence is made to “ M. 7’, Ref.” generally, without any desig- 
nation of the volume. Lord Raymond’s reports are sometimes 
cited “ Ray,” sometimes * Raym,” and sometimes correctly 
“1 or 2 Ld. Raym.”—VWvilson’s Reports sometimes “ 1, 2, or 
3 Wil.” and sometimes in the usual manner. 

The author frequently alludes to some decision in his own 
State ; but seldom mentions the names of the parties, the 
court, orthe time. Ifsuch cases are reported elsewhere, they 
ought to be referred to, so that they can be readily found ; if 
not, they are wanting in those circumstances which are essen- 
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tial to give them much authority as precedents. Satius est 
jretere fontes, quam sectari rivulos. 

These are faults, for which no apology can be offered ; none 
at least with which the publick have any concern. Was the 
work written in haste, and published without revision ? Why 
chen did the author undertake what he had not time to accom- 
plish ? And why did he publish what he had not prepared for 
publication ? A reporter, who is required, cach vacation, to 
furnish a history of the adjudications of the preceding term, 
may have some claim to be heard, when he says to the profes- 
sion, I offer you now what I am not allowed to withhold lon- 
ger ; it has accuracy, the first requisite ; the others are neg- 
lected, because their attainment would interfere with a prima- 
ry object of the publication. But since the profession are pos- 
sessed of the learned productions of Gilbert, and Peake, and 
Mac Nally, upon the same subject, our author would not have 
found them impatient, until he had properly arranged his ma- 
terials, and finished his work. Had his subject become irk- 
some to him? We are disposed to think more favourably of 
his taste. The subject is as dignified in its nature, as it is ex~ 
tensive in its range ; as important in its principles, as it is ex- 
tensive inits application. Or will he insist, that his solicitude 
to state the law correctly rendered him regardless of the man- 
ner ? As well might the minister at the altar allege the sa- 
credness of his office as an excuse for the impurity of his lawn. 

Of the Treatise on Bills of Exchange, and Promissory 
Notes, the practitioners of the law stood in less need than even 
of the Digest of Evidence. The honourable author would 
perhaps assent to the position, and allege that his preface shows 
his labours were intended for the benefit of another class. 
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** As this is a branch of law that concerns the mercantile part of the 
community in their daily transactions—as it is not practicable for them 
to examine the numerous reports of cases—and as the elementary trea- 
tises on this subject are voluminous, containing many things applicabic 
to other countries only, it appeared to me that a concise view of the gene- 
ral principles of law respecting bills of exchange, adapted to the local 


circumstances of this country, would be acceptable, not only to mer- 
chants, but to lawyers.” 


He intended, we suppose, to say, not only to lawyers, but to 
merchants. It should then have been printed separately, and 
could have been sold for one third of the price of this volume. 
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We are willing to believe this treatise as valuable as the 
writer’s introduction represents it ; or as could well be made 
by compressing’ the substance of Chitty, and embodying the 
notes of Story with the text. Buta scrupulous revision of a 
work on this common branch of the law, which has been so 
frequently treated of, as to leave almost nothing to be settled, 
cannot be expected of us. On page 335, treating of re-ex- 
change, we are told, *“ In some places a certain sum is allow- 
ed in lieu of all other claims. In Pennsylvania and New 
York twenty per cent. and in Massachusetts ten per cent. is 
allowed in lieu of all other claims for interest, charges and 
damage.” The authorities referred to will not, we think, sup- 
port the author’s doctrine, and in this state the law and the 
practice is very different. Ten per cent. might in some cases 
be less than the lawful interest on the debt. Our rule is to 
add ten per cent. and all charges to the principal, and make 
the amount carry interest. 


ARTICLE 7. 


4 Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland, and of 
two fiassages over the Atlantick, in the years 1805 and 1806. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 719. New York; Ezra Sargeant. 1810. 


Proressor SILLIMAN, of New Haven, who has favoured the 
publick with this amusing and sensible journal, sailed from 
New York, for Liverpool, in April, 1805 ; and re-embarking at 
Greenock, returned to the former port, in May, 1806. Dur- 
ing this period he visited many different parts of England ; 
and in an abortive attempt to get to Paris, made a rapid tour 
through Holland and as far as Antwerp, from which city he 
was uncourteously ordered back to Holland, whence he re- 
turned to England. 

The winter was passed in Edinburgh. His account of this 
city is the least satisfactory part of the work. The details 
about the present state of science and literature in that place, 
and the very eminent characters who there cultivate both 
these pursuits with such wide spread fame, we cannot help 
thinking are too meagre for the pages of so respectable an 
author. 
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The journal commences with an account of his passage 
across the Atlantick, which was enlivened with one or two vi- 
olent gales, and the sight of numerous ice islands ; the for- 
mer may happen to most passengers, but these latter objects, 
of such peculiar and sublime character, few are fortunate 
enough to witness. ‘The narration of his voyage will afforda 
very accurate idea of the pains and pleasures of a sea life, to 
those who never have made the experiment. And here we 
may remark, that this journal is the more interesting because 
itis evident that it was composed on the spot, without study, 
and while the impressions were fresh on the traveller’s mind. 
A rather whimsical proof of this may be found in the very first 
page, where, instead of saying simply that he was sea-sick, 
which common, received phrase would have perhaps contri- 
buted renovare dolorem, he attempts to drown the idea and its 
consequences by the more nice and remote expression of the 
‘‘ distressing indisfiosition of the seas,” a fastidious sort of phra- 
seology, which is very natural to a man suddenly transported 
from the unruffled gravity of a college room, to the mounte- 
bank movements of a ship’s cabin. 

We might make very copious extracts from this work for 
the entertainment of our readers ; but it is too well known to 
many of them to require that mode of recommendation. We 


shall give only his description of the mines he yisited in Der- 
byshire, froin the first volume. 


“THE OWDIN MINE, 


‘is believed to have been wrought by the Romans and Saxons. 
However this may be, the enormous mass of rubbish, collect- 
ed near its mouth, demonstrates that it has been worked for a 
very long period. It is situated near the foot of Mam Tor. 

‘The first thing that attracted my attention, on entering 
the small huts around the mine, was the beating of the ore. 
This is performed by women ; they break it to pieces with a 
kind of mallet ; it is then sifted, washed, and sent away to be 
smelted. 

** My guide conducted me into his wardrode, where I put on 
a miner’s dress. It consisted of an old tow-cloth pair of 
breeches, coarse and dirty ; a woollen short jacket in the 
Same condition, and an old hat, with the brim all cut off, ex- 
cept three or four inches, and that turned behind. 
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“ With a lighted candle stuck into a piece of clay, I now 
foliowed my guide into these dark, damp, and solitary regions. 
He carried a lighted candle in his hand, and two more were 
suspended from his neck. 

‘“ The mine opens into the side of the mountain, between 
two walls of lime stone; the entrance is about two feet wide 
and five feet high. Of course we went in, stooping, and with 
very little room to spare on either side. In this manner we 
proceeded through a passage always narrow, and varying in 
breadth according to the breadth of the vein. The descent 
was gradual, and the bottom of the passage being every where 
deep, with mud and water, was rendered somewhat more prac- 
ticable, by boards and timber, which were, however, generally 
buried in the mire. 

* We went forward, stooping ;—sometimes almost creep- 
ing, and often through passages so narrow, that it was neces- 
sary to go sidewise. 

‘* Over our heads was a flooring of boards laid on wooden 
rafters, to support the loose earth and stones ; from this roof 
the water was every where dropping and trickling down the 
walls, so that we were kept constantly wet. 

‘Our path frequently led us over pits sunk forty or fifty 
feet, like wells, down to another gallery, similar to that in 
which we now were. Through this lower gallery the water 
of the mine runs off. Some care was of course necessary, in 
passing by these shafts, lest we should step into them ; but 
they are generally in some measure covered with boards. In 
this manner we travelled on half a mile, into the bowels of a 
mountain. 

*¢ When we had reached the end of our journey,we ascended 
into a great cavern, which they had excavated to the distance 
of forty feet above our heads. The ascent was by means of 
timbers fixed in the crevices of the rock, like the rounds ofa 
ladder. Here I took hold of the pick axe, and broke off some 
of the lead ore to bring away as specimens. 

“We returned a part of the way, and then took an excur- 
sion into another vein which diverged from the principal one 
at an acute angle ; this vein has been explored for a mile, but, 
we contented ourselves with going only half this distance. 

“In our progress through the mine I had the satisfaction 
of seeing, in their native situations, the most important ores of 
lead ; the beautiful crystalizations of fluor spar, and calcareous 
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spar ; the sulphat of barytes, native copperas, and extensive 
strata of lime stone, filled with the most curious petrifactions. 
The scene was to me extremely interesting and instructive, 
and two hours passed rapidly away in the mine. The ore is 
conveyed to daylight by means of small waggons. The na- 
ture of the situation necessarily precludes the employment of 
any domestick animal, and the miners therefore act in their 
stead ; they are literally harnessed to the waggons, with col- 
lars and traces, and thus travel back and forward through these 
dismal regions. They are obliged to go at least half a mile 
with every load, and all the way through darkness, and very 
often their load is nothing but rubbish, for, it is indispensable 
that this be constantly removed, otherwise the gallery would 
be so obstructed, that no work could be done. Yet, they usu- 
ally spend their whole lives here, and seem ‘a very cheerful 
class of men. My guide had been twenty-five years in the 
mine, and his father and grandfather had consumed all their 
days in the same place. 

* We now returned to the light, bringing with us speci- 


mens of the different productions of the mine, which I hope 


at some future day to shew you. ‘The terrours of such places 


are not all imaginary. Sometimes the roof falls in, and the 
miners are buried beneath a mass of stones and earth ; some- 
times a sudden flood of water drowns them, and at other times 
they are destroyed by the gunpowder blasts with which they 
rend the rocks. These occurrences are not frequent, and yet 
they have all happened in the Owdin mine. 

“ The greater part of the inhabitants of Castleton are mi- 
ners. Their condition seems as unchangeable as that of the 
Hindoo casts, for although not made hereditary by the com- 
pulsion of law or the influence of religion, it becomes so by a 
kind of necessity, and thus men, women and children, from 
generation to generation, are all, in one way and another, 
employed about the mines. 


“ Having thrown off my miner’s dress, I went with another 

guide to see 
“THE SPEEDWELL OR NAVIGATION MINE. 

* This mine proved to be a very different thing from that 
which I had just left, and I found no difficulty in wearing my 
usual dress. 

“ We entered a wooden door, placed in the side of a hill, 
and descended 106 stone steps, laid like those of a set of cel- 
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lar stairs. The passage was regularly arched, with brick, and 
was in all respects convenient. 

“ Having reached the bottom of the steps, we found a hand- 
some vaulted passage cut through solid limestone. The light 
of our candles discovered that it extended horizontally into the 
mountain, and its floor was covered with an unruffled expanse 
of water, four feet deep. The entrance of this passage was 
perfectly similar in form to the mouth of a common oven, only 
it was much larger. Its breadth, by my estimation, was about 
five feet at the water’s surface, and its height four or five feet, 
reckoning from the same place. 

* On this unexpected, and to me at that moment, zncompre- 
hensible canal, we found launched a large, clean and conveni- 
ent boat. 

“© We embarked, and pulled ourselves along, by taking hold 
of wooden pegs, fixed for that purpose in the walls. Our pro- 
gress was through a passage wholly artificial, it having been 
all blasted and hewn out of the solid rock. You will readily 
believe that this adventure was a delightful recreation. I ne- 
ver felt more forcibly the power of contrast. Instead of crawl- 
ing through a narrow dirty passage, we were now pleasantly 
embarked, and were pushing along into I knew not what soli- 
tary regions of this rude earth, over an expanse as Serene us 
summer seas. We had not the odours nor the silken sails of 
Cleopatra’s barge, but we excelled her in melody of sound,- 
and distinctness of echo ; for, when, in the galety of my spi- 
rits, I began to sing, the boatman soon gave me to understand 
that no one should sing in his mountain, without his permis- 
sion ; and before I had uttered three notes, he broke forth in 
such a strain, that I was contented to listen, and yield the 
palm without a contest. His voice, which was strong, clearand 
melodious, made all those silent regions ring ;—the long vault- 
ed passage augmented the effect ;—echo answered with great 
distinctness, and had the genii of the mountain been there, 
they would doubtless have taken passage with us, and heark- ‘ 
ened to the song. In the mean time we began to hear the 
sound of a distant waterfall, which grew louder and louder, as 
we advanced under the mountain, till it increased to such a 
roaring noise that the boatman could no longer be heard. In 
this manner we went on. a quarter of a mile, till we arrived in 
a vast cavern formed there by nature. The miners, as they 
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were blasting the rocks, at the time when they were forming 
the vaulted passage, accidentally opened their way into this 
cavern. Here I discovered how the canal was supplied with 
water ;—I found that it communicated with a river, running 
through the cavern at right angles with the arched passage, 
and falling down a precipice twenty-five feet, into a dark abyss. 

“ After crossing the river, the arched way is continued a 
quarter of a mile farther, on the other side, making in the 
whole half a mile from the entrance. The end of the arch is 
six hundred feet below the summit of the mountain. When 
it is considered that all this was effected by mere dint of hew- 
ing, and blasting, it must be pronounced a stupendous per- 
formance. It tookeleven years of constant labour to effect it. 
In the mean time the fortune of the adventurer was consum- 
ed, without any discovery of ore, except a very litile lead, and 
to this day, this great work remains only a wonderful monu- 
ment of human Jabour and perseverance. 

“ During the whole period of five years that they continued 
this work, after they crossed the cavern, they threw the rub- 
bish into the abyss, and it has not sensibly filled it up. 

“ They have continued to increase the effect of the cataract 
by fixingaagate along the ledge of rocks over which the river 
falls. TiS ate is raised by a lever, and then the whole mass 
of water in the vaulted passage, as well as that in the river, 
presses forward towards the cataract. I ascended a ladder 
made by pieces of timber fixed in the sides of the cavern, and 
with the aid of a candle elevated on a pole, I could discover 
no top ; my guide assured me that none had been found, al- 
though they had ascended very high. This cavern is, with- 
out exception, the most grand and solemn place that I have 
ever seen. When you view me as in the centre of a moun- 
tain, in the midst of a void, where the regularity of the walls 
looks like some vast rotunda; when vou think of a river as 
flowing across the bottom of this cavern, and falling abruptly 
into a profound abyss, with the stunning noise of a cataract ; 
when you imagine, that by the light of a fire work of gunpow- 
der played off on purpose to render this darkness visible, the 






foam of the cataract is illuminated even down to the surface of 


the water in the abyss, and the rays emitted by the livid blaze 
of this preparation, are reflected along the dripping walls of 
the cavern, till they are lost in the darker regions above, you 
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will not wonder that such a scene should seize on my whole 
soul, and fill me with awe and astonishment !” 


We have seldom read the journal of any traveller in which 
there is so little to think exceptionable, and so much to com- 
mend. Having some personal knowledge of the ground the 
author has gone over, we can vouch for the accuracy of his 
observations. Had we seen his manuscript, we should have 
suggested to him the 7///deral indication of the sneer at a dide- 
ral clergyman. Volume I. We should have asked, if a re- 
gard to moral distinctions obliged him to open his mouth and 
eyes so wide at the proposal at Cambridge to play a rubber 
of whist ; and we would have struck out the following reflec- 
tions, which have a hazardous originality and inconsiderate 
novelty, not worthy of the author, and quite unlike the rest of 
his work. His zeal against the theatre hasa degree of mis- 
sionary vchemence ; and even the tumblers, rope-dancers and 
show-men, at the fair at Bristol, do not escape his reproba- 
tion. 

We have remarked a few slight errours; the Duke of 
Gloucester is called the Prince of Gloucester ; the Boom 
keyes in Rotterdam are called the “ Boompeas ;” the title of 
Lord De Dunstanville is an old French one, and second 
D. is large. Perhaps we should have said the notorious, in- 
stead of the “ celebrated Rowland hil/ ;” but these are trifles. 

On the whole we admire the simplicity, the accuracy, and 
the unaffectedness, which mark his descriptions of what he 
heard and saw; and we have seldom, if ever known a traveller 
more free from foppery of all kinds. With respect to nation- 
al feelings, we think he has taken the right ground. Equally 
free from ignorant vanity and mean forgetfulness ; he feels 
as an American, and views the country of his ancestors as 


every American ought to view it. This is honourable, and 
for this we honour him. 


Aux coeurs bien nes que la patrie est cher. 


We shall be willing to make this book a standard respecting 
American patronage ; if the publick will buy two editions of 
the fictitious Espriella, and even such lamentable trash as 
Ashe’s Travels, and neglect a work like this, then we shall 
make the just application of one of our correspondents on a 
former occasion—suis neglectis alienos forens. 
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ARTICLE 8. 


Oberon, a poem, from the German of Wieland, by William “o- 
theby, Esq. intwo volumes. First American, from the third 
London edition ; with a Preface, coniaining biografihical No- 
tices of the author and translator, and a review of the work. 
Published by L.. Rousmaniere, Newport, R, I. and J. Bel- 
cher, Boston. 1810. 


"Tuts edition of the Oberon is introduced by a preface, con. 
taining “ Biographical Sketches of the author and translator.” 
We learn however nothing more of Sotheby than every body 
knew before—that he is the author of a poem called Saul, and 
that he translated the Georgicks, and the present poem. The 
account of Wicland is more respectable ; but, had the editor 
confined himself to the scanty materials he has been able to 
collect, his preface would have shrunk to one half its present 
size. We learn from it, that Christopher Martin Wieland 
was born at Biberach, in Upper Saxony, on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1733. At the early age of six years it is said he eagerly 
read Cornelius Nepos, and at twelve, “ relished with a classi- 
cal taste the beauties of Virgil and Horace.” The commence- 
ment of his education was conducted by a fanatick at Kloster- 
berg. After this he spent his seventeenth year at Erfurth in 
reading mathematicks and’philosophy, Xenophon and Lu- 
cian, Addison and Swift. He received his first poetical im- 
pulse from Bodmer, the patriarch of German literature, and 
the very person who encouraged the youthful aspirations of 
Gessner and Klopstock. He lived with Bodmer in Switzer- 
land seven years, until he was married, in 1755. In 1760, he 
was elected Greffier and director of the chancery in his native 
city. By regular advances in the path of political preferment 
he attained the office of privy counsellor at the court of Wie- 
mar, and was appointed tutor to the heir apparent of the duke- 
dom. At Wiemar he produced, in 1780, his Oberon, and 
there he yet lives ; and at the advanced age of seveuty seven 
is still intent on the pursuit of literature. 

This preface is written with considerable spirit, although 
it is sometimes pedantick and bombastical. As a specimen 
of the writer’s best. style, we insert his observations on the 
political and religious opinions of the author. 
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“It is stated by the Abbé Baruel, that he was an adept in the Mi- 
nervai lodge of Illuminatists at Wiemar; and although we have not 
sufficient proof to determine how much of criminality this charge im- 
ports, it is ioo true, that the general tendency of his political opinions* 
favoured the progress of those Utopian and cosmopolitan theories, 
which under the specious names of liberty, equality, and philanthropy, 
have spread the European world with blood, and prostrated it (with one 
proud and eminent exception, the birth place of our forefathers) before 
the iron throne of a military despot. Wieland is too benevolent, ever 
intentionally to have contributed to this tremendous result. Ambitious 
of an universality of fame, he tried his powers like other philosophists 
on the questions of the day, too regardless,—how immensely different 
from the calculations of a discerning statesman, are the perturbed 
dreams of a literary visionary. Deceived by the virtuous propensities 
of his heart, he wished to see Germany happier than happy, and like 
thousands of others, hailed the French revolution, as the harbinger of 
the political millennium. He has lived long enough to see as a con- 
sequence of that revolution, his native country degraded ; compelled 
to purchase a semblance of independence by dastardly concession, and 
to sacrifice the daughter of its sovereign, (like another Iphigenia,) to 
the ruinous ambition or terrible necessity of the state.” 


This and one other oblique hint are the only intimations 
given to the reader of the atrocious opinions, which have been 
entertained by Wieland ever since he arrived at years of dis- 
cretion. Yet itis notorious, that he passed the natural course 
from fanaticism in youth to scepticism, jacobinism, &c. in his 
riper years. It istrue these opinions are neither insinuated 
nor asserted in the Oberon ; but this cannot excuse the editor 
for thus studiously concealing the most important feature in 
Wieland’s character. 

For the merits of Mr. Sotheby’s translation, we may safely 
rely on the opinion of the author, expressed in a letter to one 
of his English friends. We extract it from the Monthly 
Magazine, vol. vi. p. 322. “ Mr. Sotheby’s translation has given 
me much pleasure, and such as I have never experienced on 
a similar occasion, for it is a genuine masterpiece. It pos- 
sesses all the grace, ease and elegance of an original, and yet 
may be pronounced a model of fidelity and accuracy in trans- 
lation.” Mr. Sotheby was unfortunate in selecting a stanza 
the Ieast harmonious in our language. His difficulties would 


«©* See an English translation of the Dialogues, &c. of Wieland, 
published in the “ Varieties of Literature,” printed for Debrett, Lon- 
don, 1795.” 
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not have been more numerous, if he had ‘adopted the metre 
of Spenser and Beattie, and the improvement in harmony 
would have more than rewarded him for his increased labour. 
We should do an injustice to the author and translator, if we 
should select any passages from the Oberon, for its execution 
is so remarkably equal, that the reader finds no prominent 
beauties or blemishes. 

I'rom the variety and number of the writings of Wieland, 
he has been justly called the Voltaire of Germany. In his 
Oberon he seems to have designed a poem in which he could 
concentrate all his mental energies, and unite the prominent 
beauties of the different kinds of writing in which he excels. 
This delightful poem is a continuation of Chaucer’s January 
and May. Immediately consequent on the conclusion of that 
piece, Wieland supposes Oberon and Titania to have fallen 
into a violent quarrel on the comparative merits of the sexes, 


which was exasperated by mutual accusation, until the impa- 
tient monarch swore, 


By him whom spirits silently adore— 


never again on earth, in sea or air, to meet the queen of his 
heart, until an individual of each sex should be found, in 
whom both should realize the imaginary perfection which 
each imputed to each sex—two who should withstand the most 
artful temptations, and subdue the most tremendous trials, 
which could be suggested by the perverse imagination of fai- 
ries. These persons, with their temptations and sufferings, 
and the conduct and reconciliation of the elfine king and queen 
form the plot of the Oberon. Its general character is rather 
seductive and fascinating than great or magnificent. It con- 
sists of a tissue of incidents, which Wieland has connected and 
arranged with such admirable skill as to form one of the most 
interesting stories in any language. He seldom attempts the 
sublime or the terrible, and when he does he totally miscar- 
ries, for he immediately falls into an imposing and gigantick;, 
rather than a natural train of thought. He is more success- 
ful in description than in dialogue. Like the machinery of 
his poem, he seems to operate by enchantment. He waves 
his magical wand, and the personages themselves appear, and 
act over again at his command the passions, the impressions, 
and the sorrows of their former life. ‘The past is present be- 
fare us. But, however we may admire the wonders of his 
VOL. Ix. 25 
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invention and the skill of his arrangement, it must be conced- 
ed that he has studied too much in the school of the wild and 
Colossal, and too little in that of nature. It may with propri- 
ety be objected to the Oberon, that the introduction shadows 
forth the future incidents of the poem too distinctly, that the 
object of Huon’s mission to Bagdad is ridiculous, that the epi- 
sode of Angulaffa is insufferably hyperbolical, that several 
passages are licentious, and that the grand catastrophe is too 
abruptly brought about. Yet amidst these occasional defects 
the spirit of poetry shines forth with surpassing splendour, 
and the Oberon, considered as a whole, exhibits an exuberance 
of imagination, unparalleled in modern poetry. 


——— 


ARTICLE 9. 
Rienoirs of the Life of Mrs, Elizabeth Carter. By the Rev. 
Montagu Penningion, M. A. Vicar of Northbourn in Kent, her 
nephew and executor. First American, from second English 


4 


edition. Boston; O. C. Greenleaf. 1809. 


‘Lnis is the age of female authors ; afd as an evidence of 
the improvement of society, we rejoice that it is. No woman 
will love her husband or her childrengfhe less, because her 
taste is correct, or her understanding improved. No woman 
whose studies have been properly directed will turn with dis- 
cust from domestick employments. Though Cornelia is the 
only mother on record, who devoted her literary talents entire- 
ly to the improvement of her children, we believe that many 
of the most distinguished literary men, in all ages, have owed 
their first ‘* breathings after fame” to the fostering care of in- 
telligent mothers.* It is the mother who must implant the 
first principles of taste ; it is the mother who must preserve 
the literary as well as the moral purity of her children. It is 
in vain that the child is taught grammar at school, if the mo- 
ther is perpetually violating its rules at home. The mother 
must aid the instructer ; while he explains the theory, she 
must furnish the example. 

Every thing that tends to correct the taste or improve the 
heart, is properly the object of female attention. Ladies are 


* Cumberland ascribes his early predilection for the drama to the 
taste of his mother, who used to select the finest passages of Shak- 
speare for his perusal. 
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not often placed in situations which require profound investi- 
gation, or great depth of judgment. A pure heart and a cor- 
rect taste are generally sufficient for all the occasions of com- 
mon life. It is not a mean jealousy that would lead us to ex- 
clude them from the pursuits of science. We would make 
them amiable. We would make them virtuous wives, and 
good mothers. We would remove them from the two ex- 
tremes so disgusting to a man of sensibility—they should be 
neither domestick slaves, nor learned slatterns. We appeal 
to the common sense of mankind for the truth of our position, 
A lady, who devotes her whole time and talents to the educa- 
tion of her son, and who lives only in his fame, is surely a 
more respectable character than Miss Carter, at the age of 
twenty-three devoting herself to celibacy,* to snuff, and to 
Greek. 

But we would guard against misapprehension. Though 
objects of taste and feeling are peculiarly the province of wo- 
men, yet in order to form a correct taste, the judgment must 
be cultivated. That sickly sensibility, which is the offspring 
of a weak head anc a warm heart, should by every means be 
repressed. Where mere feeling supplies the place of princi- 
ple, it may admit of doubt whether the object be most wretch- 
ed or contemptible. 

If it were possible to draw a distinctive line where the co- 
Jours so imperceptibly fade into each other, we should say 
that science is the province of man, literature of woman. A 
jady may be intelligent and well informed, but in the present 
state of society she can rarely be ascholar. While the boy is 
turned into a grammar school, and has his memory and judg- 
ment exercised, for years, with the principles of language, the 
girl is necessarily employed in domestick affairs—in learning 
the use of the needle, and “studying household good, her o- 
blest aim.” As a general remark, therefore, it is true that 
every advance in abstruse science or profound learning by a 
lady is gained at the expense of domestick honour—of house- 
hold good. Some rare examples, indeed, like that of Elizabeth 
Smith, shew us wliat the human mind is capable of perform- 
ing. Her Algebra and Hebrew did not interfere with her so- 
cial and filial duties. She was not only a scholar, but a Woe 
man—»mni laude cumulata. a Se 


* Memoirs, page 20. 
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Before we proceed to an examination of the volume be- 
fore us, we must protest against the length of it. Four hun- 
dred pages closely printed, for the life of Miss Carter, is really 
too much—too much, if written with spirit and elegance, which 
this is not. 

Elizabeth Carter was born Dec. 16, 1717. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman, who was distinguished for his clear 
understanding and accurate knowledge, and who gave to all 
his children (daughters as well as sons) a learned education. 
In early youth she gave no promise of that eminence which 
she afterwards attained. Her slowness in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of language exhausted the patience even of her father. 
But her persevering industry, for which she was through life 
remarkable, was successful in surmounting every obstacle. 
She gradually acquired a critical knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, Spanish and German languages—she 
devoted some portion of every day to the reading of Hebrew 
—and made some progress in the Portugueze and Arabick. 
Her first publication was a smal! volume of poems, in 1758, 
before which time she was well known as the author of several 
poems in the Gentleman’s Magazine, chiefly in the Latin 
tongue. The translation of Epictetus (her great work) was 
undertaken in 1749, at the request of the celebrated Catharine 
Talbot, and of Archbishop Secker, then Bishop of Oxford. It 
was published in 1758. She afterwards published two small 
volumes of poems. Such was Miss Carter’s life—her cha- 
racter, as represented by her nephew and biographer, is more 
interesting. Her disposition was. amiable and cheerful ; her 
piety constant and fervent, though somewhat tinctured with 
prejudice, especially in the latter part of her life. Her habits 
of study were peculiar. 


*‘She hardly ever read or worked for more than half an hour at a time, 
and then she would visit for a fe w minutes any of her relations who were 


staying at her house, in their respective apartments, or go into her gar- 
den.” page 109. 


Of her acquirements, it might be thought invidious to say 


that they were sometimes rather curious than useful. Let the 
reader judge. 


She was much more conversant with ancient than with modern ge- 
ography, or even that of her own country, of which she had only a gene- 
ra), and in some cases, merely a superficial knowledge, so that she was 
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literally better acquainted with the meanderings of the Peneus, and the 
course of the ilyssus, than she was with those of the Thames or Loire ; 
and could give a better account of the wanderings of Ulysses and Aene- 
as, than she cuuld of the voyages and discoveries of Cook or Bougain- 
ville.” Page 17. 


Her celibacy seems to have been the result of a fixed reso- 
lution formed at a very early age; though contrary to the 
wishes of her father and friends. The following letter may 
evince that her heart was not always frozen. 


«‘ Learn from me, dear ——, a useful lesson, not to be too confident of 
your own strength, when I tell you that my heart, which I thought so 
secure and uninvadable, was yesterday in one half hour entirely given 
up toa ——; would you believe it ? to a Dutchman. To be sure, the 
reason of my being thus taken by surprise, was because I had not provid- 
ed myself with my usual guard, as I nevetiibected there could be the 
least danger from an amphibious inhabitant of the bogs of Holland. Now 
I know you are such a hard-hearted wretch to people in love, that I shall 
find no compassion from you ; but however, it luckily happens that I do 
not wantit ; for I this morning took* a dose of algebra, fasting, which 
has entirely cured me.” Page 31. 


With her father Miss Carter lived upon terms of fhiloso- 
hhical esteema little inconsistent with the warmth of affection 
which she displayed toward her other friends. 


«© When Miss Carter had bought her house, her father hired it of her, and 
she resided with him as before. Each had their separate library and 
apartment, and they met but seldom, except at their meals ; but they lived 
together with much comfort and «flection, and had a very high opinion 
of each other.” Page 187. 


Upon the whole, Miss Carter’s epitaph may, with some 
grains of allowance, be considered as an impartial account of 
her character. ‘In deep learning, genius, and extensive 
knowledge, she was equalled by few ; in piety, and the prac- 
tice of every Christian duty, excelled by none.” She died 
Feb. 19, 1806. 

Of her biographer it is unnecessary to say much. His ob- 
ject appears to have been two-fold—to write a book, and to 
make that book as long as possible. But “ Quine sait se bor- 
ner, ne sut jamais €crire.” 


* Probatum est. The Rev. biographer recommends it as 2 cure to all 
young ladies afflicted with the same disorder. 
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ARTICLE 10. 


The Raciad, and other occasional Poems. Charleston, S. C. 
printed by E. Morford, Willington and Co. 


Tus trifles, fashions and follies of the times have always af- 
forded matter for the pen of the observant and the satirical. 
To present to the publick their own foibles in such a dress, 
that they cannot fail to recognise them with a smile, is among 
the happiest arts of the poet. The author of the Raciad seems 
to possess no inferiour share of this talent. He has depicted 
with much neatness and pleasantry the various scenes and 
pursuits incident at the first of sports among our southern 
brethren, the races. His little poem contains much of the 
ease anil sprightlinessyewhich characterize the writings of 
Pope, without the severity of pointed or personal invective. 
We incline to assign him a distinguished ground in the race 
of literary competitors on the Parnassian turf. Nay, so well 
are we satisfied with the issue of his first heat, that in future 
we shall feel no scruples at betting on his head, so long as he 
continues to bestride the good old courser Pegasus. 





= : en 
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ARTICLE 24. 


The Poems of Philip Freneau. Written chiefly during the late 
war. Philadelphia; Francis Bailey. 1786. pp. 407. 


Ir is a rule applicable to many subjects, that the quality of a 
thing bears an inverse ratio to its quantity ; or that the more 
it is diffused and diiuted, the less exquisitely does it gratify 
our senses. <A volume of four hundred pages, containing po- 
etry on a hundred different subjects, chiefly newspaper poli- 
ticks and local events, must be above the rank of mediocrity, 
did it compensate us for a complete perusal. The reader, 
who inspects the index to Mr. Freneau’s poems, will recog- 
nize all that peculiar variety, which distinguishes the poet’s 
corner in any of our gazettes. He will know how to bound 
his expectations, and will commence the book with the same 
composure and equanimity, which its subsequent perusal is so 
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admirably adapted to continue. Indeed, that reader must be 
“tremblingly alive,” whose feelings can be much discomposed 
by emotions either of pleasure or disgust, in turning over the 
leaves of this monotonous collection. It would be unfair to be- 
stow on the book unqualified censure or applause. It is pretty 
good for the time and circumstances under which it was written, 
tolerably good for American poetry, and would be very good if 
we possessed no better poetry. But in these daysofrefinement, 
while the poetical market is glutted with delicacies of every 
description, a bard of the middling class can hardly expect his 
produce to be sought after with the greatest avidity, or that 
the pampered taste of our literary epicures should indulge on 
a coarse and unsavoury, though perhaps a wholesome morsel. 

A large proportion of Mr. F’s poems are satirical and invec- 
tive pieces, aimed at the subjects and partizans of the British 
government, and calculated to promote the spirit of patriotism 
sO universal among Americans during the revolutionary con- 
test. To this end they were probably subservient, as far as 
passably good poetry, applied to subjects of great moment, 
may be supposed capable of exciting interest. Many of these 
effusions possess a considerable share both of harmony and 
humour, blended with more bitterness and sarcasm. 

“The midnight consultation, or a trip to Boston,’ published 
at New York, 1775, describes a council held by the leaders of 
the British force after the battles of Lexington and Bunker’s 
hill. Some of the characters of the principal men are ludi- 
crously depicted. 


** Twelve was the hour...congenial darkness reign’d, 
And no bright star a mimick day light feign’d— 
First, GAGe we saw—a crimson chair of state 
Receiv’d the honour of his Honour’s weight, 
This man of straw, the regal purple bound, 
But dullness, deepest dullness, hover’d round. 

** Next Graves,who wields the trident of the brine, 
The tall arch-captain of the embattled line, 
All gloomy sate—mumbling of flame and fire, 
Balls, cannon, ships, and all their damn’d attire ; 
Well pleas’d to live in never-ending hum, 
But empty as the interiour of his drum. 

‘‘ Hard by, Burcoyne assumes an ample space, 
And seem’d to meditate with studious face, 
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“Sir Harry’s call” to the tories, p. 261, must have been 
highly edifying and consolatory to those who were its sub- 


jects. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


As if again he wish’d our world to see 
Long, dull, dry letters writ to General LzEr— 


Huge scrawls of words through endless circuits drawn, 


Unmeaning as the errand he’s upon.— 

Is he to conquer—he subdue our land ?— 
This buckram hero, with his lady’s hand ? 
By Cesars to be vanquish’d is a curse, 


‘But by a scribbling fop—by heaven, is worse ! 


‘‘ Lord Piercy seem’d to snore—but may the muse 
This ill-tim’d snoring to the peer excuse ; 
Tir’d was the long boy of his toilsome day, 
Full fifteen miles he fled—a tedious way, 
How should he then the dues of Somnus shun, 
Perhaps not us’d to walk—much less to run ? 
“Red fac’d as suns, when sinking to repose, 
Reclin’d the infernal captain of the Rosez,* 
In fame’s proud temple aiming fcr a niche, 
With those who found her at the cannon’s breech ; 
Skul’d to direct the cannonading shot, 
No Turkish rover half so murdering hot, 
Pleas’d with base vengeance on defenceless towns, 
His heart was malice—but his words were, Zounds !” 


“*Come gentlemen tories, firm, loyal and true, 
Here are axes, and shovels, and something to do ! 
For the sake of our king, 
Come, labour and sing ; 
You left all you had for his honour and glory, 
And he will remember the suffering tory : 
We have, it is true, 
Some small work to do ; 
But here’s for your pay 
Twelve coppers a day, 
And never regard what the rebels may say, 
But throw off your jerkins, and labour away. 


‘* To raise up the rampart, and pile up the wall,. 
To pull down old houses and dig the canal, 
To build and destroy— 
Be this your employ, 
In the day time to work at our fortifications, 
And steal in the night from the rebels your rations : 


*C. Wallaee, 
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The king wants your aid, 

Not empty parade ; 

Advance to your places 

Ye men of long faces, 
Nor ponder too much on your former disgraces, 
This year, I presume, will quite alter your cases. 


‘Attend, at the call of the fifer and drummer, 
The French and the rebels are coming next summer, 
And forts we must build 
Though tories are kil’d— 
Then courage, my jockies, and work for your king, 
_ For if you are taken, no doubt you will swing— 
If York we can hold 
I'll have you enroll’d ; 
And after you’re dead 
Your names shall be read, 
As who for their monarch both labour’d and bled, 
And ventur’d their necks for their deef and their dread. 


***Tis an honour to serve the bravest ofnations, 
And be left to be hang’d in their capitulations— 
Then scour up your mortars, 
And stand to your quarters, 
’Tis nonsense for tories in battle to run, 
They never need fear sword, halberd, or gun ; 
Their hearts should not fail ’em, 
No balls will assail’em, 
Forget your disgraces 
And shorten your faces, 
For ’tis true as the gospel, believe it or not, 
Who are born to be hang’d will never be shot.” 


“ The Jamaica funeral,’ and “ The beauties of Santa Cruz,” 
though very copious subjects for description, are not handled 
with the same ability as many other of the performances. 
They are too prosaick, and appear to have been *‘ done up by 
the job.’ But the most monstrously uncouth piece which 
the book has to boast, is entitled “the house of night,’ a poem 
of four or five hundred lines. The very novel machinery of 
this piece consists in the personification of Death, who is re- 
presented as overtaken with his death sickness, and after con- 
sulting physicians, writing his epitaph, and agreeing with an 
undertaker to entomb his bones, at length dies in a paroxysm 
of horrour, agony and despair, after which his relations and 
chaplain make a funeral for him ! The poem then concludes 
with a few remarks on the impropriety of too great an attach- 

VOL, IX. 26 
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ment to the present life, and on the importance of those virtues 
which fit us for a better; a very pious moral, to be sure, but 
little connected with the fantastick extravagance of the fable. 
In an elegy to the memory of Americans, who died at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, p. 229, we notice the following line. 


‘«‘ They took the spear, but left the shield.” 


A line of this kind will be recollected by our readers in the 
introduction to the third canto of ** Marmion.” So trifling a 
circumstance would not have been noticed, did it not involve 
a deduction of some importance. It serves to shew, that ac- 
cidental coincidences not only in ideas, but even in words, will 
sometimes occur between writers, and this without any inten- 
tion of plagiarism. In the present instance, however Scott 
may have been convicted by his reviewers of laying a maraud- 
ing hand on the tragedy of “ Douglass,” or on any other work 
tragical or comical; yet we have too much charity for his 
taste and mode of spending time, not to hold him guiltless of 
having ever read the poems of Philip Freneanu. 

We have made sufficient extracts from this collection, yet 
we cannot refrain from presenting two or three detached ver- 
ses, whose singularity warrants their insertion. 

Among the solemn descriptions contained in “ The house 


of night,’ the following extract will convey a slight idea of 
the style of that piece. 


“Trembling, across the plain my course I held, 

And found the grave-yard, loitering through the gloom, 
And, in the midst, a hell-red, wandering light, 
Walking in fiery circles round the tomb. 


** Among the graves a spiry building stood, 
Whose tolling bell resounding through the shade 
Sung doleful ditties to the adjacent wood, 

And many a dismal, drowsy thing it said.” 


Verse 51 in * The beauties of Santa Cruz,” concludes in a 
manner equally sublime and intelligible. 


*“Sweet verdant isle, through thy dark woods I rove, 
And learn the nature of each native tree 

The fustick hard, the poisonous manchineel, 

Which for its fragrant apple pleaseth thee.” 


Query, who is pleased ; the island or the reader ? 
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A general observation will apply to the book, that its seri- 
ous subjects are no where treated in a strain capable of mov- 
ing admiration ; while the satirical pieces now lose much of 
their interest from the remoteness of the local circumstances 
which occasioned them. At the time of their first appear- 
ance, however, when their subjects were fresh and interest- 
ing, the invectives of Freneau could not fail to command at- 
tention. The keenness and asperity which characterize some 
of his productions, especially the several addresses to * A foe 
to tyrants ;” are sufficient to make one believe all Billings- 
sate inrhyme. The poet himself has given a sufficiently 
faithful character of his writings in his life of Hugh Gaine, 
who gave some of them publicity. 


‘To gain a mere trifle, a shilling or so, 

I printed some treason for Philip F—neau, 

Some damnable poems reflecting on Gacg, 

The Kine and his Councit, and writ with such rage, 
So full of invective, and loaded with spleen, 

So pointedly sharp, and so hellishly keen, 

That, at least in the judgment of half our wise men, 
AvecrTo herself made the nib to his pen.” 








INTELLIGENCE. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


™ 


SKETCH OF THE MANNER OF CULTIVATING AND PREPARING 
HEMP IN RUSSIA. 


Communicated by a Correspondent. 


"Tue seed is sown between the 20th of May and the end of 
June, when the weather is warm. Plains are the only grounds 
suitable for its cultivation. In countries where it seldom rains, 
moist lands are preferred, but not low meadow. The soil 
should be free and black, with six or seven inches of mould. 
Other grounds will not do, especially sandy soils. These will 
not repay the expense of culture. 

Upon a surface of 540 by 420 English feet, the Russians 
sow five bushels and one tenth of seed. 

After once ploughing and harrowing the land, a sufficient 
quantity of good stable manure is spread upon it, and remains 
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upon its surface for six days. The land is then again plough- 
ed, sown and harrowed. The same piece of ground is culti- 
vated every year in the same manner. 

Two sorts of hemp grow in every field; the male, which 
bears the seed, and the female, which has the same stalk with 
the male, but its head is round and without seed. When the 
female hemp begins to ripen, its foliage becomes white (while 
that of the male remains always green.) Even its stalk takes 
a grayish cast. The female staiks are all pulled up three 
weeks before the other, made into sheaves, and left standing 
against poles four days. They are then opened and spread 
upon level ground, where they remain until they come to 
maturity. The hemp is then separated from the stalk, and 
produces that quality with which the Russians make coarse 
cloths. This kind of hemp they donot put under water. 

The male hemp is pulled about three weeks after the fe- 
male, as already observed. When pulled, it is bound up in 
sheaves from five to six inches in diameter. These are plac- 
ed standing against poles fixed inthe ground. Thus they re- 
main at leasi (wo days ; after which they beat or thresh the 
sheaves to extract the secc, ond beat the roots to clear them 
ofthe soil. Hemp in this state is called in Russia, Molat- 
chanka, i. e. Hemp beate or threshed. In the Ukraine, 
where the best hemp 1s proauced, they used to cut off from 
the top of the stalk between seven and ten inches, and the 
same from the root. This they call Sittchka, or cut hemp. 
Of late years, however, the rich proprietors only continue this 
mode of preparing hemp; which thus prepared is much su- 
periour to that produced in the other provinces. 

Four days after the seed is taken from the stalk, it is put in 
soak in either still or running water, immaterial which. The 
sheaves are placed in order by each other, and immersed under 
water of from seven totwelve feet depth, and confined in a fixed 
state by pieces of wood and by stones sufficient to secure them. 
In this situation they remain about three weeks, if the water is 
warm ; if cold, they continue five weeks. At the end of that 
time a sinall portion is taken up and dried in or upon an oven, 
or in some other way. It is then broken by hand, and if 
the hemp separates with ease, then the residue is taken from 
the water. If it does not separate, it is suffered to remain un- 
tilitdoes. When taken from the water itis placed upon heated 
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stones, or ovens to dry. The more dry, the better ; because 
it is then more easily detached from the pulp of the stalk. 

Every year great quantities of the sheaves remain until the 
spring, immersed in water, owing to the severity of the cold. 
They are then taken out and dried in the sun. For this pur- 
pose they are placed in an upright posture against walls or 
fences. The hemp taken out of the water before the frost is 
called winterhemp. The other is called spring hemp. The 
first is the strongest ; the other much weaker, but the Jast is 
more pleasant to the eye, on account of ‘its being of a green 
silver cast. 

Hemp does not come to maturity under four months. In 
its first vegetation rains are very favourable to its growth. As 
it approaches ripeness, dry and warm weather are most propi- 
tious toit. When the same year unites these two advantages, 
it is sure to excel both in quality and quantity. 


From the London Monthly Repository. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NEW GALLERY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


As it is not our intention in this article to enter into the de- 
tails of the origin of the British Museum, or to notice all the 
important accessions which it has received since its establish- 
ment, we shall beg leave to refer those who wish for particu- 
lar information on those subjects, to the accurate and ample 
history and description of this magnificent collection, given in 
the Microcosm or Lonpon, a work equally recommended by 
fidelity and clegance. In the succeeding observations, we 
purpose to confine ourselves to a sketch of the gallery recent- 
ly erected, and appropriated principally to the reception of the 
invaluable remains of Greek and Roman antiquity. On the 
advantages likely to accrue to the arts of our own country 
from the preservation of these classical monuments, or the 
benefits derived by artists from the study of the antique, we 
shall not stop to make a single remark ; these are considera- 
tions which cannot fail to strike every person possessing the 
smallest degree of taste and intelligence. 

The number of antiquities contained in the British Muse- 
um was originally so inconsiderable as scarcely to attract no- 
tice. This deficiency began to be supplied in 1774, when Sir 
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William Hamilton’s admirable collection was added to the re- 
pository. During a long residence at Naples, as his Majes- 
ty’s envoy, Sir William had availed himself of many favoura- 
ble opportunities of acquiring a great number of articles of 
Greek and Roman antiquity, particularly the largest store then 
known of ancient vases, usually, though erroneously, called 
Etruscan. This whole collection was brought to England. 
The proprictor wishing to dispose of it, and having given a 
committee of the House of Commons an opportunity to satis- 
fy themselves of its real value and importance, the House vot- 
ed 8400 pounds for the purchase, in order to its being depo- 
sited in the Muscum for the use of the publick. The revolu- 
tion effected in the national taste by the imitation of the beau- 
ful forms and chaste decorations exhibited in this collection, 
is strikingly exemplified in the contrast between the present 
and former style of all onr manufactures in which the fine arts 
are concerned. 

In 1801, the British army in Egypt, by the capitulation of 
Alexandria, acquired many articles of Egyptian antiquities, 
which had been selected and shipped with a view to their be- 
ing conveyed to France. These acquisitions were the follow- 
ing year sent to England, and ordered by his Majesty to be 
placed in the British Museum. 

An opportunity having presented itself in 1805, of procur- 
ing a large and exquisite collection of Greek and Roman sta- 
tues, busts and other sculptured marbles belonging to Mr. 
Townley, the sum of 20,000 pounds, at which it was estimated 
by competent judges, was granted by parliament to purchase 
it, and it was ordered in like manner to be preserved in this 
repository. The original building being found much too small 
for the reception of these large additions, parliament from 
time to time voted sufficient supplies for erecting a suite of 
rooms, denominated the New Gallery, and here those exqui- 
site productions of antiquity are deposited. The building was 
executed from the designs of Mr. Sanders, of whose profes- 
sional abilities it is an honourable monument. 

This gallery is divided into thirteen apartments, the first of 
which you enter immediately from the west wing of the old 
building. Itis a handsome, well-proportioned room, appro- 
priated to the terra cottas and relievos, which are inserted in 
the stucco of the walls. On entering this room, on the left 
hand, where commences the numerical description published 
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by the trustees of the Museum, is a female statue, supposed 
to be one of the Muses. Both the arms are lost; but the 
drapery is particularly fine and flowing. Among the ampho- 
rae in this room, some are more curious for antiquity than 
eminent for beauty. The basso-relievos are reliques of friezes, 
pannels, &c. and besides the beauty of their execution and fan- 
cifulness of design, many have clegant borders of the honey- 
suckle and other luxuriant foliage. The subjects are various, 
and in such a collection, the difficulty is not which to choose, 
but which to omit noticing, The bacchante dancing and play- 
ing on a tambourin in the group of Bacchus and Cupid (6,) is 
a very graceful and elegant figure. No. 7 represents, in half- 
length figures, nearly in alto-relieyo, Perseus armed with a bat- 
tle-axe, and an engagement between one of the Arimaspi anda 
griffin. It is repeated in another pannel (8,) but reversed,which 
occasions the shield to beon the right arm, and the battle-axe in 
the lefthand, producing an awkward appearance. In No. 11 are 
seen two chimerae lapping water out of vessels held to them by 
two youths, kneeling on one knee. The contours of these 
youths, the folds of the drapery, and their general form, are 
above all praise. Some fine elucidations of the ancient my- 
thology may be found in the bearded Bacchus, a head of Mi- 
nerva, and another of Jupiter, uncommonly majestick. No. 
16 is a fine historical subject, representing Minerva assisting 
the Argonauts to build their ship Argo. The goddess is seat- 
ed, and finishing a sail, which is extended on a yard, and is 
directing the Argonaut, who observes her very attentively, 
while another is carving the prow of the vessel. Venus rid- 
ing on a sea-horse, in the ocean (17,) is a subject often repeat- 
ed by the ancients both in their poetry and sculpture. In 19 
are seen two priestesses, standing one on each side a candela- 
brum, which is lighted for sacrifice. With one hand they 
support the sacred fillets that decorate the candelabrum, and 
with the other they raise a small portion of their robe, like the 
figure of Hope on the coins of the Roman emperours. A sin- 
gularly well composed group in basso-relievo of terra cot- 
ta (20,) proves the familiarity of the Romans with Homer. 
It represents Machaon wounded, sitting at the tent of Nes- 
tor, who administers a medical potion, as described in the 
eleventh book of the Jliad. The attendant females appear 
from their habits to be slaves. The grouping of this piece is 
uncommonly beautiful. No. 22 is a beautiful subject of twe 
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Fauns kneeling, one of them playing on a tambourin, the other 
accompanying him with small musical instruments, called 
krotala, the materials anc form of which have been subjects of 
strong contention among criticks. Paris carrying off Helen 
in a car drawn by three horses (34,) is a bas-relief, not inferi- 
our perhaps in correctness of design and elegance of execu- 
tion to any in this collection. No. 36, of unknown antiquity, 
representing two persons navigating the Nile in a boat, is 
worthy of notice. In the fore-ground are an hippopotamus, 
two crocodiles, some birds, and several plants of the lotus. In 
the distance are buildings, on the roofs of which are three 
ibises. The whole of this scenery is viewed through two 
arches, supported by columns, the two extreme ones of which 
are fluted in wreaths, and all the capitals resemble the Corin- 
thian. For singularity of composition, No. 42 has no parallel 
inthe room. Itis a shori, naked human figure, with the head 
of an old man, a long thick beard, and the body ofa child ; 
holding in each hand the stem of a plant. On each side of 
this figure is seated a no less curious quadruped, whose head 
is that of an elderly man, with the breasts of a woman, and 
body of a sphinx, whose tail terminates in a flower. In this 
unrivalled collection are some of the largest statues ever found 
of terra cotta, among the rest one of the goddess Salus, both 
the hands of which are wanting ; another of a Muse resting 
her left arm upon a pile of writing tablets, placed on a square 
column ; and athird of Thalia. 

On quitting this room, which of itself would form an excel- 
lent academy for the student, we coine to the second, appro- 
priated to Greek and Roman sculptures. It is circular, and 
receives light from an elegant dome, excellently contrived for 
its distribution. The walls are beautifully stuccoed, and paint- 
ed in fresco, as are all the rooms of this elegant gallery. The 
effect of this circular apartment, which looks like the vesti- 
bule of the palace of the goddess of art, from which you look 
downwards on the principal rooms of the antiquities and sculp- 
tures, is uncommonly striking. A beautiful figure of a disco- 
bulus, the light and shade of which thrown from a superiour 
window, are truly magical, finishes the perspective. The 
wooden pedestals on which some of the busts are placed, are 
such fine specimens of the skill of the painter in imitating an- 
tique marbles, as even to deceive the experienced eye. In 
this room the first subject that you come to, is a colossal head, 
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admirably characteristick of Minerva Sospita. Next to this 
is a funeral urn of high antiquity and rare beauty, ornament- 
ed with equestrian and pedestrian combatants. An exquisite 
statue of a canephora (4) demands particular attention. Here 
are also some beautiful candelabra, and two fine vases (7 and 
9,) ornamented all round with bacchanalian figures, and han- 
dles springing from the necks of swans. The figures of the 
bacchantes and dancing nymphs are truly beauty personified. 
The statue of Venus (8,) naked to the waist, and thence down- 
wards covered with drapery, was found in the maritime baths 
of Claudius at Ostia. This figure is colossal, and rather 
clumsy, and very inferiour to the Medicean Venus. 

The third room is devoted to Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture. The walls are embellished with basso-relievos of larger 
dimensions than those in the first room. Inthe centre ofa 
very fine piece (3,) is a pilaster pedesta} supporting a vase, the 
handles of which are composed of griffins’ heads. Several 
mythological symbols on this monument are particularly valu- 
able, as illustrations of the ancient poets and historians. The 
Museum has the good fortune to possess several representa- 
tions of that much disputed figure, the Indian Bacchus. One 
of the six in this room is a basso-relievo, of large size (4,) re- 
presenting the god received as a guest by Icarus. The 
Indian Bacchus is neither the jolly boy of Anacreon, nor the 
beautiful youth of the Greek sculptors, but a colossal old man, 
with a venerable beard, and a profusion of hair, both of which 
are formally arranged in curls. He is clothed from head to 
feet in immense folds of drapery, which leave only his right 
hand at liberty. Next to this 'is an exquisitely designed bas- 
so-relievo, in marble (5,) which appears to-have been a fune- 
ral monument to a father and his two sons, who are in Roman 
dresses. The attendant figures are the guardian deities of the 
family. The inscription in Greek is unfortunately almost ob- 
literated. No. 9, a very fine basso-relievo, is divided into three 
compartments. Inthe upper, the infant Jupiter is represent- 
ed riding on the Amalthean goat ; in the middle, a Triton is 
seizing a bull by the horns ; and in the lower, two men are 
carrying a hog toward an elevated spot to be sacrificed. A 
fine bacchanalian group of three figures (12,) deserves our at- 
tention : the first figure is a bacchante playing on a tambou- 
rin ; the second a Faun playing on the double pipe ; and the 
third an intoxicated Faun holding a Thyrsus. No. 13 is a 
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beautiful personification of Victory offering a libation to Apol- 
lo Musagetes. Among the isolated sculptures in this room, 
the most worthy of notice are the following : a statue of For- 
tune (18) ; a singularly well carved votive statue of a man 
carrying a round leather bucket, suspended from his left arm ; 
a beautiful statue of Venus (22) ; a superlatively fine unknown 
head (23,) supposed to be that of a Titan, highly animated, 
and looking upward in great agitation ; a votive statue (25,) 
of an elderly man holding a basket of fish in his left hand ; an 
entire terminus of the bearded Bacchus, six feet high (29) ; the 
remains of a group of two boys fighting (31,) one of which is 
entire, with part of the arm of the other, which he is biting, 
grasped in both hands ; they appear to have quarrelled at the 
same of the talus, as appears by one of the bones called tali 
being in the hand of the figure which is destroyed ; a fine 
bronze head of Homer (39) ; a statue of Actaeon attacked by 
his dogs, in the best style of sculpture ; and a Greek sepul- 
chral monument (41,) the basso-relievo in front of which re- 
presents a trophy, on one side of which stands a warrior, and 
on the other a female figure, feeding a serpent twined round 
the trunk of a tree, on which the trophy is erected. To the 
right of these figures is the fore part of a horse, and an in- 
scription on the top contains a list of names probably of per- 
sons who fell in some engagement. 

The fourth room comprises Greek and Roman sculptures, 
consisting principally of statues and heads of some of the hea- 
then deities and Roman emperours. Among the former may 
be remarked a bronze statue of Hercules carrying away the 
apples from the garden of Hesperides; a bronze statue of 
Apollo; a head of the same deity, of very early Greek work ; 
statues of Thalia and of Diana, and heads of the young Her- 
cules and of Juno ; and among the latter, busts of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Lucius Verus, and heads of Marcus Aurelius 
and Decebalus. 


(To be continued. } 
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From the London Monthly Magazine. 


MUNGO PARK. 


By vessels arrived from Goree and Sierra Leone, we are 
enabled to state, that so late as the month of March last, con- 
siderable hopes were entertained that the celebrated and en- 
terprising Mungo Park, so often reported to have lost his life, 
was still alive. The ship Favourite, of London, Captain Tru- 
man, is arrived at Plymouth from Goree. Previous to the de- 
parture of that vessel, information had been received at Sene- 
gal by a native of the Mandingo country, who accompanied 
Mr. Park as far into the interiour as Sego and Sansanding, 
that he was alive in the month of January. Colonel Maxwell, 
the governour of Senegal, had, in consequence of this infor- 
mation, directed that a decked boat should immediately be 
fitted out to proceed up the river Senegal, for the purpose of 
giving assistance to Mr. Park in his indefatigable exertions in 
exploring the continent of Africa. This account is further 
corroborated by a letter, dated in March last, received by a 
vessel from Sierra Leone, from Dr. Douglas, who writes as 
follows : “ Permit me to lay before you some information re- 
specting Mr. Mungo Park, which I was favoured with from an 
intelligent Mahomedan, whom I met at Goree, and who had 
acted as a guide to Mr. Park, from the time of his landing on 
the continent of Africa to his embarkation on the Niger. He 
states, that the king of Sego had shewn much favour to Mr. 
Park, and thatthe report of bis assassination there was untrue. 
He had passed far along the Niger without any molestation 
whatever from the natives. My informant could not recollect 
the date of his embarkation on the Niger, but thinks it must 
be about three years ago. Mr. Park had taken four months’ 
provisions for himself and two followers, with whom he intend- 
ed to proceed to the eastward, and onwards as far as the Red 
Sea. Some travellers, who had fallen in with his guide, in- 
formed him, that about two or three months subsequent to Mr. 
Park’s embarkation, he had been severely scorched in his 
breast by the bursting of a gun while firing at some birds, but 
that he passed Tombuctoo in the night by water.” 
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GERMAN TYPOGRAPHY. 


THE present state of politicks did not lessen the number of 
typographical productions exposed for sale at the last Leip- 
sick fair ; but it is remarked, that the intrinsick value of the 
works is yearly decreasing. Political troubles having occa- 
sioned a great decrease in the sale of books, writers and book - 
sellers no longer dare publish solid works, but eagerly con- 
tend for several kinds of frivolous productions, which have 
some vogue. Some works, however, have been noticed of 
superiour merit, and worthy the attention of Europe. The 
Mithridates of the late Mr. Adeluing has been just finished ; 
Mr. Becker has published two new numbers of his Auguste- 
um, or Description of the Dresden Gallery ; Mr. Boettiger 
has given the publick a Commentary on the Aldobrandine 
Nuptials. The Universal History of Literature, by Ejich- 
horn, is drawing towards its conclusion ; that of the Christian 
Church, by Hencke, is finished. The German Encyclope- 
dia, begun by Krumitz, has reached the 144th volume ; Ma- 
thison the poet, has published, under the title of Recollections, 
some sentimental and picturesque Journeys. The Universal 
History, a posthumous work of Johannes von Miiller, forms 
the first number of the complete works of that author : most 
of the sovereigns of the confederacy of the Rhine have for- 
bidden spurious editions, under severe penalties. There has 
appeared a fifth volume of Nestor’s Russian Annals, by 
Schlétzer. M. Wiebeking has given important Memoirs on 
Hydraulick Architecture, especially concerning bridges, quays, 
and piers. Six numbers of ancient Basso Relievos, by the 
late M. Zoega, are published ; and lastly, M. Cotta has been 
generous enough to publish all the proceedings of the Art of 
Engraving on Stone, the secret of which he has purchased. 

In Belles Lettres, very few works have been published ; 
and the run after Mr. Goethe’s new novel entitled Elective 
Affinities, is a good deal slackened by the severe criticisms to 
which it has been exposed. [Forty new editions or translations 
of Latin and Greek authors were offered for sale. The learn- 
ed also remarked an edition of a German poem of high anti- 
quity, and highly interesting for the history of European lan- 
guages ; it is entitled, the Song of the Nibelunges ; but its 
author, and the age in which it was written, are equally un- 
known. 
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Several writers have undertaken to write the History of 
Arts and of Artists, especially that of Musicians ; but few of 
their productions have so much merit as the History of Paint- 
ing in Italy, by Ripenhausen ; and the Almanack of the Fine 
Arts, which contains letters and memoirs of artists residing in 
Rome, and edited by M. Sickler, a learned antiquarian. 


pa — 


NEW SPAIN. 


A TRANSLATION of Humboldt’s Account of New Spain, has 
been announced as in the press, and nearly ready for publica- 
tion. This valuable work comprises,—researches into the geo- 
graphy of Mexico; the extent of its surface and its political 
division into intendancies ; the physical aspect of the soil ; 
the actual population ; state of agriculture ; manufacturing 
industry, and commerce ; the canals which might be carried 
from the Atlantick to the Pacifick ocean ; the revenues of the 
crown ; the quantity of metals which has flowed from Mexico 
into Europe and Asia, since the discovery of the new conti- 
nent ; and the military defence of New Spain : and will be 
accompanied by physical and geographical maps, founded on 


astronomical observations, and trigonometrical and barometri- 
cal measurements. 


LOCUSTS. 

For several days towards the end of May, prodigious crowds 
of people threnged the banks of the Tiber at Rome, to wit- 
ness a singular phenomenon. A wind from Africa had brought 
thither an immense swarm of Locusts. These insects, hav- 
ing laid waste the country, began to make war upon and de- 
vour one another. The weaker party betook themselves to 
flight, and being pursued by the conquerors, threw themselves 
in myriads into the Tiber, which, at times, was quite covered 
with them. 


Mr. William Gifford is engaged on a new edition of Ben 
Johnson’s works, with additional notes and illustrations. 
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OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quacdam mediveria, sunt taala plura. Ale:t. 


NEW WORKS 

A Compendium and Digest of the Laws of Massachusetts. By Wn 
Charlies Winte, Esq. Counsellor at Law. oh. Part 1h. Boston; T 
B. Wait and Co. 

A Military Dictionary of the several systems of discipline cf different 
kinds of treops, infantry, per sry and Cavalry : the principles of Forti- 
fication: and also all the modern improvements in the science of tac- 
ticks. Comprising the Pocket Gunner; the Laws and Regulations of 
the United States Milit: ary Establishments; and the weights, measures, 
and monies of ail nations : particularly adapted to the use of ihe military 
imstitutions of the United States. By Williarm Duane, late Lieut. Col. in 
the army of the United States, and author of the .merican Military Li- 
“oa ‘Philadelphia ; price $6. 8vo. 

‘he History of Printing in America, with a Biography of Printers, 
walt an Account of Newspapers. To which is prefixed, a concise View 
of the Discovery and Progress of the Art in other parts. of the world— 
In two volumes octavo, with five Plates, one of which is a fae simile of 
the first article known to be printed im Europé by the discoverer of the 
art; two are fac similes of the pr mee types first used in England; ano- 
ther represents cylindrica presses ; the fit! nmisan Indian Gazette. Bos- 


ton ; Isaiah Thomas, jun. 2vols. 8vo. Price $6 in boards. 
An additional volume of Preside: nt Davies’ Sermons ; containing nine- 
teen Sermons never before published in America. Price $2. Boston; 


Lincoln and Edmands ioe > 
No. I. Arcuyeves of Usetul Knowledge: a work devoted to Com- 
merce, Manufacture: os Rural and Domestick Lconom Ys Agric uliure, and 
: 
a 


t 
the Useful Arts. By B peony: min Mease, M. D. Secretary to the Agricul 
keke Society of Philadelphia. New_York ; Willams and Whiting. 


The Borough ; a poe m, by the tev. George Crabbe. Boston; Wm 
M’Ithenny. 

A Series of Letters, in which the distinguished sentiments of the 
Baptists are explained and vindicated : In answer to a late publicaiion, 
by the Rev. Samuel Worcester, A. M. addressed to the author, entitled, 
‘Serious and Candid wetters.’? By Thomas Baldwin, D. D. pastor of 
a Baptist Church in Boston. Boston ; Manning and Loring. 

* An Address delivered before the Republican Citizens of Berkshire. 
assembled at Pittsfield, to celebrate the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
American Independence, July 4th, 1810, by Ezekiel Bacon. Pittsfield ; 
Phinehas Allen. 

* An Oration, commemorative of American Independence, delivered 
on the 4th of July, 1810, by Lieut. Steele White, of the Savannah volun- 
teer guards. Published at the request of the corps. Savannah; John 
}. Evans. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, Ellipsis, Dialects, Prosodies, and Meta- 
phrasis. To which is prefixed, a concise, but comprehensive Syntax. By 


*Such books, pamphlets, ete. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the 
Bosion Athenacum. 
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the Rev. William Nelson, D. D. New York ; T. and J. Swords. Price 
$1. 

*An Oration, commemorative of American Independence, delivered to 
a Republican Audience at New Bedford, July 4th, 1610. By Selleck Os- 
born. Boston; Sanmuel Child, jun, 

* A Sermon delivered in the Presbyterian Church, in Cedar Street, 
New York, April 1, 1810. By John B. Romeyn, D. D. Boston; Lincoln 
and Edmands., 

* An Address to the benefactors and friends of the Free School Soci- 
ety of New York, delivered on the opening of that institution, in their 
new and spacious building, on the 11th of the twelfth month (December) 
1809. Published by order of the trustees. By De Witt Clinton, Mayor 
of the city of New York, and President of the Society. New York; Col- 
lins and Perkins. 

The Boston Directory ; containing the Names of the Inhabitants, their 
occupations, places of abode, and business. With Lists of Publick Off- 
ces, Banks, Insurance Companies, &c. Table of six per cent. Stock, Di- 
rections to Streets and Wharves, List of Stages, and other useful infor- 
mation. Boston ; Edward Cotton. 

An Address, delivered at the south parish in Ipswich, April 24, 1810, 
at the interment of Mrs. Mary Cleaveland, Aet. 81, relict ofthe Rev. Joha 
Cleaveland, late minister of said parish. By Asahel Huntington, minis- 
ter of ‘Topsfield. The memory of the just is blessed.,..Proy. x.7. New- 
buryport ; Thomas and Whipple. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


New Catechism : compiled and recommerded by the Worcester As- 
sociation of Ministers, for the instruction and improvement of children 
and youth. ‘The third edition, greatly improved and enlarged. Boston ; 
Isaiah Thomas, jun. 

Appeal to the Testimony of Christ, with respect to what dishonours 
him : A Discourse onthe Testimony by which the Son of God honoured 
his Father, and for which he endured the cross. By Thomas Worcester, 
A. M. pastor of a church in Salisbury, N. H. Boston; D. Mallory and 
Co. Price 20 cents. 

Trial of William Cobbett, for libelling his present Majesty, George the 
Third, King of England, and his government. Price 37 1-2 cents. New 
York ; E. Sargeant. 

A New Literal Translation, from the original Greek, of all the Apos- 
tolical Epistles. With a Commentary, and Notes, philological, critical, 
explanatory, and practical. To which is added, a History of the Life of 
the Apostle Paul. By James Macknight, D. D. author of the Harmony 
ofthe Gospels, &c. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life of the 
Author. Vol. 1V. Boston; T. B. Wait and Co. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets, with Critical Observations 
on their Works. By Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. in 2 vols. Charlestown; 
S. Etheridge, jun. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


C. and A, Conrad and Co. Philadelphia, propose publishing, The His- 
tory of the Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clarke, through the Conti- 
nent of North America, performed during the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, 
by order of the government of the United States. 

J. Simpson and Co. of New Brunswick, New Jersev, propose publish- 
ing, An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Figure in 
the Human Species ; to which are added, Animadversions on certain re- 
marks made onthe first edition of this Essav, by Mr. Charles White ; in 
asenes of Discourses delivered before the Literary and Philosophical 
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Society of Manchester, in England. Also, Strictures on Lord Kaims’s 
Discourse on the Diversity of Mankind. By the Rey. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, D. D. President of the College of New Jersey, and Member of 
the American Philosophical Society. ‘The second edition, enlarged and 
improved. 

Rev. Timothy Alden, now Preceptor of Newark Academy, in New 
Jersey, contemplates preparing for the Press, a History of that State. 
Wew ell know that he possesses the talents and zeal, the diligence and 
fidelity, which are requisite for the service ; and we cordially wish him 
the success which he merits. We hope too that he will receive, from 
gentlemen of information, all the assistance which may be in their power ; 
especially that the statistical and other documents, which are useful and 
necessary in such an undertaking, may be abundantly furnished, in order 
to facilitate and aid his researches. 

A number of the students in Divinity College, at Andover, propose 
publishing by subscription, ‘*A Collection of Letters relative to Foreign 
Missions.” 

Wm. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. of Boston, and Edward Coale, of 
Baltimore, have in the press, Epistles concerning the Diseases of the 
Urethra. Verisimile est autem, id a quoque praetermissum quod ipse 
non cognoverat : a nullo id quod non viderat fictum....Ce/sus. By Charles 
Bell. 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. are making preparations to re-pub- 
lish the Christian Observer, a periodical work published monthly in Lon- 
don. 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. have in press, Epistles on Women, 
exemplifying their character and condition in various ages and nations ; 
with miscellaneous Poems. By Lucy Aiken. 

T. B. Wait and Co. have in press, A Compendium and Digest of the 
Laws of Massachusetts. By William Charles White, Counsellor at Law. 
VoL. Part I. 

S. Etheridge, of Charlestown, proposes to publish by subscription, An 
Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern, from the Birth of Christ to 
the beginning of the last century ; in which the rise, progress, and varia- 
tions of Church Power are considered in their connection with the 
state of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History of Europe 
during that period. By the late lear ned John Lawrence Mosheim, D. D. 
and Chancellor of the University of Gottingen. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Latin, and accompanied with Notes and Chronological Tables—by 
Archibald Maclaine, D. D. 





